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Author’s Note 


€ present collection of Ballads and Lyrics is 
made up of poems taken from Low Tide on Grand 
Pré, Ballads of Lost Haven, By the Aurelian Wall, 
Behind the Arras, A Winter Holiday, and the 
Songs from Vagabondia_  series,—volumes not 
hitherto published in Canada. All the pieces used 
are reprinted without alteration, save for a very 
few changes of a word or two here and there. 
For the selection and arrangement and for see- 
ing the book through the press I am gratefully 
indebted to my friend Mr. R. H. Hathaway. 
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Ballads and Lyrics 


Di Ae es 


Low Tide on Grand Pre 


HE sun goes down, and over all 
; These barren reaches by the tide 
Such unelusive glories fall, 
I almost dream they yet will bide 
Until the coming of the tide. 


And yet I know that not for us, 
By any ecstasy of dream, 
He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous stream, 
Which frets, uncomforted of dream— 


A grievous stream, that to and fro 
Athrough the fields of Acadie 
Goes wandering, as if to know 
Why one beloved face should be 
So long from home and Acadie. 


Was it a year or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow lands, 
And held it there between our hands? 
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LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE 


The while the river at our feet— 
A drowsy inland meadow stream— 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, and in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 


There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom awhile uplift, 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift. 


And that we took into our hands 
Spirit of life or subtler thing— 

Breathed on us there, and loosed the bands 
Of death, and taught us, whispering, 
The secret of some wonder-thing. 


Then all your face grew light, and seemed 
To hold the shadow of the sun; 

The evening faltered, and I deemed 
That time was ripe, and years had done 
Their wheeling underneath the sun. 


So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory, were naught; 
One to remember or forget 
The keen delight our hands had caught; 
Morrow and yesterday were naught. 
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LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE 


The night has fallen, and the tide. . . 
| Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 
A sigh like driven wind or foam: 
In grief the flood is bursting home. 


Why 


OR a name unknown, 
Whose fame unblown 
Sleeps in the hills 
For ever and aye; 


For her who hears 

The stir of the years 

Go by on the wind 
By night and day; 


And heeds no thing 

Of the needs of spring, 

Of autumn’s wonder 
Or winter’s chill; 


For one who sees 

The great sun freeze, 

As he wanders a-cold 
From nill to hill; 


And all her heart 

Is a woven part 

Of the flurry and drift 
Of whirling snow; 
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WHY 


For the sake of two 

Sad eyes and true, 

And the old, old love 
So long ago. 


The Unreturning 


HE old eternal spring once more 
Comes back the sad eternal way, 
With tender rosy light before 
The going-out of day. 


The great white moon across my door 
A shadow in the twilight stirs ; 

But now forever comes no more 
That wondrous look of Hers. 


Marian Drury 


ARIAN DRURY, Marian Drury, 
How are the marshes full of the sea! 
Acadie dreams of your coming home 
All year through, and her heart gets free,— 


Free on the trail of the wind to travel, 
Search and course with the roving tide, 

All year long where his hands unravel 
Blossom and berry the marshes hide. 


Marian Drury, Marian Drury, 

How are the marshes full of the surge! 
April over the Norland now 

Walks in the quiet from verge to verge. 


Burying, brimming, the building billows 
Fret the long dikes with uneasy foam. 
Drenched with gold weather, the idling willows 
Kiss you a hand from the Norland home. 


Marian Drury, Marian Drury, 
How are the marshes full of the sun! 
Blomidon waits for your coming home, 
All day long where the white winds run. 
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MARIAN DRURY 


All spring through they falter and follow, 
Wander, and beckon the roving tide, 

Wheel and float with the veering swallow, 
Lift you @ voice from the blue hillside. 


Marian Drury, Marian Drury, 

How are the marshes full of the rain! 
April over the Norland now 

Bugles for rapture, and rouses pain,— 


Halts before the forsaken dwelling, 
Where in the twilight, too spent to roam, 
Love, whom the fingers of death are quelling, 
Cries you a cheer from the Norland home. 


Marian Drury, Marian Drury, 
How are the marshes filled with you! 

Grand Pré dreams of your coming home,— 
Dreams while the rainbirds all night through, 


Far in the uplands calling to win you, 

Tease the brown dusk on the marshes wide; 
And never the burning heart within you 

Stirs in your sleep by the roving tide. 


A Windflower 


ETWEEN the roadside and the wood, 
Between the dawning and the dew, 
A tiny flower before the sun, 
Ephemeral in time, I grew. 


And there upon the trail of spring, 
Not death nor love nor any name 
Known among men in all their lands 
Could blur the wild desire with shame. 


But down my dayspan of the year 
The feet of straying winds came by; 
And all my trembling soul was thrilled 
To follow one lost mountain cry. 


And then my heart beat once and broke 
To hear the sweeping rain forebode 
Some ruin in the April world, 
Between the woodside and the road. 


To-night can bring no healing now; 
The calm of yesternight is gone; 

Surely the wind is but the wind, 
And I a broken waif thereon. 
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The Pensioners 


\ 7 E are the pensioners of Spring, 
And take the largess of her hand 


When vassal warder winds unbar 
The wintry portals of her land; 


The lonely shadow-girdled winds, 

Her seraph almoners, who keep 
This little life in flesh and bone 

With meagre portions of white sleep. 


Then all year through with starveling care 
We go on some fool’s idle quest, 

And eat her bread and wine in thrall 
To a fool’s shame with blind unrest. 


Until her April train goes by, 

And then because we are the kin 
Of every hill flower on the hill 

We must arise and walk therein. 


Because her heart as our own heart, 
Knowing the same wild upward stir, 
Beats joyward by eternal laws, 
We must arise and go with her; 
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THE PENSIONERS 


Forget we are not where old joys 

Return when dawns and dreams retire; 
Make grief a phantom of regret, 

And fate the henchman of desire; 


Divorce unreason from delight ; 
Learn how despair is uncontrol, 

Failure the shadow of remorse, 
And death a shudder of the soul. 


Yea, must we triumph when she leads. 
A little rain before the sun, 
A breath of wind on the road’s dust, 
The sound of trammeled brooks undone, 


Along red glinting willow stems 

The year’s white prime, on bank and stream 
The haunting cadence of no song 

And vivid wanderings of dream, 


A range of low blue hills, the far 
First whitethroat’s ecstasy unfurled: 
And we are overlords of change, 
In the glad morning of the world, 


Though we should fare as they whose life 
Time takes within his hands to wring 
Between the winter and the sea, 
The weary pensioners of Spring. 
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Seven Things 


HE fields of earth are sown 


From the hand of the striding rain, 


And kernels of joy are strewn 
Abroad for the harrow of pain. 


.# 


The first song-sparrow brown 
That wakes the earliest spring, 

When time and fear sink down, 
And death is a fabled thing. 


II. 


The stealing of that first dawn 
Over the rosy brow, 

When thy soul said, “World, fare on, 
For Heaven is here and now!” 


Ill. 


The crimson shield of the sun 

On the wall of this House of Doom, 
With the garb of war undone 

At last in the narrow room. 
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SEVEN THINGS 


IV. 


A heart that abides to the end, 

As the hills for sureness and peace, 
And is neither weary to wend 

Nor reluctant at last of release. 


We 


Thy mother’s cradle croon 

To haunt thee over the deep, 
Out of the land of Boon 

Into the land of Sleep. 


aia 


The sound of the sea in storm, 
Hearing its captain cry, 
When the wild, white riders form, 
And the Ride to the Dark draws nigh. 


Vil: 


But last and best, the urge 
Of the great world’s desire, 
Whose being from core to verge 
Only attains to aspire. 
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Pulvis et Umbra 


HERE is dust upon my fingers, 
Pale gray dust of beaten wings, 
Where a great moth came and settled 
From the night’s blown winnowings. 


Harvest with her low red planets 
Wheeling over Arrochar; 

And the lonely hopeless calling 
Of the bell-buoy on the bar, 


Where the sea with her old secret 
Moves in sleep and cannot rest. 
From that dark beyond my doorway, 

Silent the unbidden guest 


Came and tarried, fearless, gentle, 
Vagrant of the starlit gloom, 
One frail waif of beauty fronting 

Immortality and doom; 


Through the chambers of the twilight 
Roaming from the vast outland, 
Resting for a thousand heart-beats 
In the hollow of my hand. 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA 


“Did the volley of a thrush-song 
Lodge among some leaves and dew 

Hillward, then across the gloaming 
This dark mottled thing was you? 


“Or is my mute guest whose coming 
So unheralded befell 

From the border wilds of dreamland, 
Only whimsy Ariel, 


“Gleaning with the wind, in furrows 
Lonelier than dawn to reap, 

Dust and shadow and forgetting, 
Frost and reverie and sleep? 


“In the hush when Cleopatra 

Felt the darkness reel and cease, 
Was thy soul a wan blue lotus 

Laid upon her lips for peace? 


“And through all the years that wayward 
Passion in one mortal breath, 
Making thee a thing of silence, 
Made thee as the lords of death? 


“Or did goblin men contrive thee 
In the forges of the hills 
Out of thistle-drift and sundown 
Lost amid their tawny rills, 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA 


“Every atom on their anvil 
Beaten fine and bolted home, 

Every quiver wrought to cadence 
From the rapture of a gnome? 


“Then the lonely mountain wood-wind, 
Straying up from dale to dale, 

Gave thee spirit, free forever, 
Thou immortal and so frail! 


“Surely thou art not that sun-bright 
Psyche, hoar with age, and hurled 
On the northern shore of Lethe, 
To this wan Auroral world! 


“Ghost of Psyche, uncompanioned, 
Are the yester-years all done? 

Have the oars of Charon ferried 
All thy playmates from the sun? 


“In thy wings the beat and breathing 
Of the wind of life abides, 

And the night whose sea-gray cohorts 
Swing the stars up with the tides. 


“Did they once make sail and wander 
Through the trembling harvest sky, 

Where the silent Northern streamers 
Change and rest not till they die? 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA 


“Or from clouds that tent and people 
The blue firmamental waste, 

Did they learn the noiseless secret 
Of eternity’s unhaste? 


“Where learned they to rove and loiter. 
By the margin of what sea? 

Was it with outworn Demeter, 
Searching for Persephone? 


“Or did that girl-queen behold thee 
In the fields of moveless air? 

Did these wings which break no whisper 
Brush the poppies in her hair? 


“Ts it thence they wear the pulvil— 
Ash of ruined days and sleep, 

And the two great orbs or splendid 
Melting sable deep on deep! 


“Pilot of the shadow people, 
Steering whither by what star 

Hast thou come to hapless port here, 
Thou gray ghost of Arrochar?” 


For man walks the world with mourning 
Down to death, and leaves no trace, 
With the dust upon his forehead, 
And the shadow in his face. 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA 


Pillared dust and fleeing shadow 
As the roadside wind goes by, 
And the fourscore years that vanish 

In the twinkling of an eye. 


Beauty, the fine frosty trace-work 
Of some breath upon the pane; 

Spirit, the keen wintry moonlight 
Flashed thereon to fade again. 


Beauty, the white clouds a-building 
When God said and it was done; 

Spirit, the sheer brooding rapture 
Where no mid-day brooks no sun. 


So. And here, the open casement 
Where my fellow-mate goes free; 

Eastward, the untrodden star-road 
And the long wind on the sea. 


What’s to hinder but I follow 
This my gypsy guide afar, 
When the bugle rouses slumber 
Sounding taps on Arrochar? 


“Where, my brother, wends the by-way, 
To what bourne beneath what sun, 
Thou and I are set to travel 
Till the shifting dream be done? 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA 


“Comrade of the dusk, forever 
I pursue the endless way 

Of the dust and shadow kindred, 
Thou art perfect for a day. 


“Yet from beauty marred and broken, 
Joy and memory and tears, 

I shall crush the clearer honey 
In the harvest of the years. 


“Thou art faultless as a flower 
Wrought of sun and wind and snow, 
I survive the fault and failure. 
The wise Fates will have it so. 


“For man walks the world in twilight, 
But the morn shall wipe all trace 

Of the dust from off his forehead, 
And the shadow from his face. 


“Cheer thee on, my tidings-bearer! 
All the valor of the North 

Mounts as soul from flesh escaping 
Through the night, and bids thee forth. 


“Go, and when thou hath discovered 

Her whose dark eyes match thy wings, 
Bid that lyric heart beat lighter 

For the joy thy beauty brings.” 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA 


Then I leaned far out and lifted 
My light guest up, and bade speed 

On the trail where no one tarries 
That wayfarer few will heed. 


Pale gray dust upon my fingers; 
And from this my cabined room 

The white soul of eager message 
Racing seaward in the gloom. 


Far off shore, the sweet low calling 
Of the bell-buoy on the bar, 

Warning night of dawn and ruin 
Lonelily on Arrochar. 
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Golden Rowan 


See lived where the mountains go down to the sea, 
And river and tide confer. 
Golden Rowan, in Menalowan, 
Was the name they gave to her. 


She had the soul no circumstance 
Can hurry or defer. 
Golden Rowan, of Menalowan, 
How time stood still for her! 


Her playmates for their lovers grew, 
But that shy wanderer, 
Golden Rowan, of Menalowan, 
Knew love was not for her. 


Hers was the love of wilding things ; 
To hear a squirrel chir 
In the golden rowan of Menalowan 
Was joy enough for her. 


She sleeps on the hill with the lonely sun, 
Where in the days that were, 
The golden rowan of Menalowan 
So often shadowed her. 


pat tS WO 


— 


The scarlet fruit will come to fill, 

The scarlet spring to stir 
The golden rowan of Menalowan, 

And wake no dream for her. 


_ Only the wind is over her grave, 
I For mourner and comforter ; 

And “Golden Rowan, of Menalowan,” 
Is all we know of her. 


Through the Twilight 


HE red vines bar my window way; 
The Autumn sleeps beside his fire, 
For he has sent this fleet-foot day 
A year’s march back to bring to me 
One face whose smile is my desire, 
Its light my star. 


Surely you will come near and speak, 
This calm of death from the day to sever! 
And so I shall draw down your cheek 
Close to my face—So close!—and know 
God’s hand between our hands forever 
Will set no bar. 


Before the dusk falls—even now 
I know your step along the gravel, 
And catch your quiet poise of brow, 
And wait so long till you turn the latch! 
Is the way so hard you had to travel? 
Is the land so far? 


The dark has shut your eyes from mine, 
But in this hush of brooding weather 
A gleam on twilight’s gathering line 
Has riven the barriers of dream: 
Soul of my soul, we are together 
As the angels are! 
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Carnations in Winter 


OUR carmine flakes of bloom to-night 
The fire of wintry sunsets hold; 
Again in dreams you burn to light 
A far Canadian garden old. 


The blue north summer over it 
Is bland with long ethereal days; 

The gleaming martins wheel and flit 
Where breaks your sun down orient ways. 


There, when the gradual twilight falls, 
Through quietudes of dusk afar, 
Hermit antiphonal hermit calls 
From hills below the first pale star. 


Then in your passionate love’s foredoom 
Once more your spirit stirs the air, 

And you are lifted through the gloom 
To warm the coils of her dark hair. 
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A Northern Vigil 


HE by the gray north sea, 

In the wintry heart of the wild, 

Comes the old dream of thee, 
Guendolen, mistress and child. 


The heart of the forest grieves 
In the drift against my door; 
A voice is under the eaves, 
A footfall on the floor. 


Threshold, mirror and hall, 
Vacant and strangely aware, 

Wait for their soul’s recall 
With the dumb expectant air. 


Here when the smouldering west 
Burns down into the sea, 

I take no heed of rest 
And keep the watch for thee. 


I sit by the fire and hear 
The restless wind go by, 
On the long dirge and drear, 

Under the low bleak sky. 
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A NORTHERN VIGIL 


When day puts out to sea 
And night makes in for land, 
There is no lock for thee, 
Each door awaits thy hand! 


When night goes over the hill 
And dawn comes down the dale, 

It’s O for the wild sweet will 
That shall no more prevail! 


When the zenith moon is round, 
And snow-wraiths gather and run, 
And there is set no bound 
To love beneath the sun, 


O wayward will, come near 
The old mad wilful way, 

The soft mouth at my ear 
With words too sweet to say! 


Come, for the night is cold, 
The ghostly moonlight fills 
Hollow and rift and fold 
Of the eerie Ardise hills! 


The windows of my room 
Are dark with bitter frost, 
The stillness aches with doom 
Of something loved and lost. 
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A NORTHERN VIGIL 


Outside, the great blue star 
Burns in the ghostland pale, 
Where giant Algebar 
Holds on the endless trail. 


Come, for the years are long, 
And silence keeps the door, 

Where shapes with the shadows throng 
The firelit chamber floor. 


Come, for thy kiss was warm, 
With the red embers’ glare 
Across thy folding arm 
And dark tumultuous hair! 


And though thy coming rouse 
The sleep-cry of no bird, 

The keepers of the house 
Shall tremble at thy word. 


Come, for the soul is free! 
In all the vast dreamland 

There is no lock for thee, 
Each door awaits thy hand. 


Ah, not in dreams at all, 
Fleering, perishing, dim, 

But thy old self, supple and tall, 
Mistress and child of whim! 
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j A NORTHERN VIGIL 


The proud imperious guise, 
Impetuous and serene, 

The sad mysterious eyes, 
And dignity of mien! 


Yea, wilt thou not return, 
When the late hill-winds veer, 
And the bright hill-flowers burn 
With the reviving year? 


When April comes, and the sea 
Sparkles as if it smiled, 

Will they restore to me 
My dark Love, empress and child? 


The curtains seem to part; 
A sound is on the stair, 

As if at the last . . . I start; 
Only the wind is there. 


Lo, now far on the hills 
The crimson fumes uncurled, 
Where the caldron mantles and spills 
Another dawn on the world! 


The Eavesdropper 


N a still room at hush of dawn, 

My Love and I lay side by side 
And heard the roaming forest wind 

Stir in the paling autumn-tide. 


I watched her earth-brown eyes grow glad 
Because the round day was so fair; 

While memories of reluctant night 
Lurked in the blue dusk of her hair. 


Outside, a yellow maple tree, 
Shifting upon the silvery blue 

With tiny multitudinous sound, 
Rustled to let the sunlight through. 


The livelong day the elvish leaves 

Danced with their shadows on the floor; 
And the lost children of the wind 

Went straying homeward by our door. 


And all the swarthy afternoon 
We watched the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned hazy world, 
Counting his hilltops one by one. 
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| THE EAVESDROPPER 


Then as the purple twilight came 

And touched the vines along our eaves, 
Another Shadow stood without 

And gloomed the dancing of the leaves. 


The silence fell on my Love’s lips; 
Her great brown eyes were veiled and sad 
With pondering some maze of dream, 
Though all the splendid year was glad. 


Restless and vague as a gray wind 

Her heart had grown, she knew not why. 
But hurrying to the open door, 

Against the verge of western sky 


I saw retreating on the hills, 
Looming and sinister and black, 
The stealthy figure swift and huge 
Of One who strode and looked not back. 
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In Apple Time 


HE apple harvest days are here, 

The boding apple harvest days, 

And down the flaming valley ways, 
The foresters of time draw near. 


Through leagues of bloom I went with Spring, 
To call you on the slopes of morn, 
Where in imperious song is borne 

The wild heart of the goldenwing. 


I roamed through alien summer lands, 
I sought your beauty near and far; 
To-day, where russet shadows are, 

I hold your face between my hands. 


On runnels dark by slopes of fern, 
The hazy Autumn sleeps in sun. 
Remembrance and desire, undone, 

From old regret to dreams return. 


The apple harvest time is here, 

The tender apple harvest time; 

A sheltering calm, unknown at prime, 
Settles upon the brooding year, 
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Wanderer 


Wy Wise rane wanderer, whither away? 
What saith the morning unto thee? 
“Wanderer, wanderer, hither, come hither, 
Into the eld of the East with me!” 


Saith the wide wind of the low red morning, 
Making in from the gray rough sea. 

“Wanderer, come, of the footfall weary, 
And heavy at heart as the sad-heart sea. 


“For long ago, when the world was making, 

I walked through Eden with God for guide; 
And since that time in my heart forever 

His calm and wisdom and peace abide. 


“T am thy spirit and thy familiar, 
Child of the teeming earth’s unrest! 
Before God’s joy upon gloom begot thee, 
I had hungered and searched and ended the quest. 


“T sit by the roadside wells of knowledge; 

I haunt the streams of the springs of thought; 
But because my voice is the voice of silence, 

The heart within thee regardeth not. 
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“Vet I await thee, assured, unimpatient, 
Till thy small tumult of striving be past. 
How long, O wanderer, wilt thou a-weary, 
Keep thee afar from my arms at the last?” 


II 


Wanderer, wanderer, whither away? 
What saith the high noon unto thee? 
“Wanderer, wanderer, hither, turn hither, 
Far to the burning South with me,” 


Saith the soft wind on the high June headland, 
Sheering up from the summer sea, 

“While the implacable warder, Oblivion, 
Sleeps on the marge of a foamless sea! 


“Come where the urge of desire availeth, 
And no fear follows the feet of the rain; 

For a handful of dust is the only heirloom 
The morrow bequeaths to its morrow again. 


“Touch and feel how the flesh is perfect 
Beyond the compass of dream to be! 

‘Bone of my bone,’ said God to Adam; 
‘Core of my core,’ say I to thee. 
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“Look and see how the form is goodly 
Beyond the reach of aesire and art! 

For he who fashioned the world so easily 
Laughed in his sleeve as he walked apart. 


“Therefore, O wanderer, cease from desiring; 
Take the wide province of seaway and sun! 

Here for the infinite quench of thy craving, 
Infinite yearning and bliss are one.” 


Ill 


Wanderer, wanderer, whither away? 
What saith the evening unto thee? 

“Wanderer, wanderer, hither, haste hither, 
Into the glad-heart West with me!” 


Saith the strong wind of the gold-green twilight, 
Gathering out of the autumn hills, 

“T am the word of the world’s first dreamer 
Who woke when Freedom walked on the hills. 


“And the secret triumph from daring to doing, 
From musing to marble, I will be, 

Till the last fine fleck of the world is finished, 
And Freedom shall walk alone by the sea. 


“Who is thy heart’s lord, who is thy hero? 
Bruce or Cesar or Charlemagne, 
Hannibal, Olaf, Alaric, Roland? 
Dare as they dared and the deed’s done again! 
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“Here where they come of the habit immortal, 
By the open road to the land of the Name, 
Splendor and homage and wealth await thee 
Of builded cities and bruited fame. 


“Tet loose the conquering toiler within thee; 
Know the large rapture of deeds begun! 

The joy of the hand that hews for beauty 
Is the dearest solace beneath the sun.” 


IV 


Wanderer, wanderer, whither away? 
What saith the midnight unto thee? 
“Wanderer, wanderer, hither turn home, 
Back to thy North at last to me!” 


Saith the great forest wind and lonely, 
Out of the stars and the wintry hills. 
“Weary, bethink thee of rest, and remember 
Thy waiting auroral Ardise hills! 


“Was it not I, when thy mother bore thee 
In the sweet, solemn April night, 

Took thee safe in my arms to fondle, 
Filled thy dream with the old delight ? 


“Told thee tales of more marvelous summers 
Of the far away and the long ago, 

Made thee my own nurse-child forever 
In the tender dead dark land of the snow? 
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“Have I not rocked thee, have I not lulled thee, 
Crooned thee in forest, and cradled in foam, 

Then with a smile from the hearthstone of childhood 
Bade thee farewell when thy heart bade thee roam? 


“Ah, my wide-wanderer, thou blessed vagrant, 
Dear will thy footfall be nearing my door. 
How the glad tears will give vent at thy coming, 

Wayward or sad-heart to wander no more!” 


V. 
Morning and midday I wander, and evening, 
April and harvest and golden fall; 


Seaway or hillward, taut sheet or saddle-bow, 
Only the night wind brings solace at all. 


Then when the tide of all being and beauty 
Ebbs to the utmost before the first dawn, 

Comes the still voice of the morrow revealing 
Inscrutable valorous hope—and is gone. 


Therefore is joy more than sorrow, foreseeing 
The lust of the mind and the lure of the eye 
And the pride of the hand have their hour of triumph, 
But the dream of the heart will endure by-and-by. 
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HERE’S a garden in the South 
Where the early violets come, 
Where they strew the floor of April 


With their purple, bloom by bloom, 


There the tender peach-trees blow, 
Pink against the red brick wall, 

And the hand of twilight hushes 
The rain-children’s least footfall, 


Till at midnight I can hear 
The dark Mother croon and lean 
Close above me. And her whisper 
Bids the vagabonds convene. 


Then the glad and wayward heart 
Dreams a dream it must obey; 

And the wanderer within me 
Stirs a foot and will not stay. 


I would journey far and wide 
Through the provinces of spring, 

Where the gorgeous white azaleas 
Hear the sultry warbler sing. 
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I would wander all the hills 

Where my fellow-vagrants wend, 
Following the trails of shadows 

To the country where they end. 


Well I know the gypsy kin, 
Roving foot and restless hand, 
And the eyes in dark elusion 
Dreaming down the summer land. 


On the frontier of desire 
I will drink the last regret, 
And then forth beyond the morrow 
Where I may but half forget. 


So another year shall pass, 
Till some noon the gardener Sun 
Wanders forth to lay his finger 
On the peach-buds one by one. 


And the Mother there once more 
Will rewhisper her dark word, 

That my brothers all may wonder, 
Hearing then as once I heard. 


There will come the whitethroat’s cry, 
That far lonely silver strain, 
Piercing, like a sweet desire, 
The seclusion of the rain. 
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And though I be far away, 
When the early violets come 
Smiling at the door with April, 
Say, “The vagabonds are home!” 


Wayfaring 


ee the harbor’s tangled yards 
We watch the flaring sunset fail; 
Then the forever questing stars 

File down along the vanished trail, 


To no discovered country, where 
They will forgather when the hands 
Of the strong Fates shall take away 
Their burdens and unloose their bands. 


Westward and lone the hill-road gray 
Mounts to the skyline sheer and wan, 

Where many a weary dream puts forth 
To strike the trail where they are gone. 


The sleepless guide to that outland 
Is the great Mother of us all, 

Whose molded dust and dew we are 
With the blown flowers by the wall. 


Girt with the twilight she is grave, 

The strong companion, wise and free; 
She leads beyond the dales of time, 

The earldom of the calling sea— 
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Beyond these dull green miles of dike, 
And gleaming breakers on the bar— 
To the white kingdom of her lord, 
The nameless Word, whose breath we are. 


And all the world is but a scheme 
Of busy children in the street, 
A play they follow and forget 
On summer evenings, pale with heat. 


The dusty courtyard flags and walls 
Are like a prison gate of stone, 
To every spirit for whose breath 
The long sweet hill-winds once have blown. 


But waiting in the fields for them 
I see the ancient Mother stand, 
With the old courage of her smile, 
The patience of her sunbrown hand. 


They heed her not, until there comes 
A breath of sleep upon their eyes, 

A drift of dust upon their face; 
Then in the closing dusk they rise, 


And turn them to the empty doors; 
But she within whose hands alone 

The days are gathered up as fruit, 
Doth habit not in brick and stone. 
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But where the wild shy things abide, 
Along the woodside and the wheat, 

Is her abiding, deep withdrawn; 
And there, the footing of her feet. 


There is no common fame of her 
Upon the corners, yet some word 

Of her most secret heritage 
Her lovers from her lips have heard. 


Her daisies sprang where Chaucer went; 
Her darkling nightingales with spring 

Possessed the soul of Keats for song; 
And Shelley heard her skylark sing; 


With reverent clear uplifted heart 
Wordsworth beheld her daffodils; 

And he became too great for haste, 
Who watched the warm green Cumner hills. 


She gave the apples of her eyes 

For the delight of him who knew, 
With all the wisdom of a child, 

“A bank whereon the wild thyme grew.” 


Still the old secret shifts, and waits 
The last interpreter ; it fills 

The autumn song no ear hath heard 
Upon the dreaming Ardise hills. 
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The poplars babble over it 

When waking winds of dawn go by; 
It fills her rivers like a voice, 

And leads her wanderers till they die. 


She knows the morning ways whereon 
The windflowers and the wind confer; 
Surely there is not any fear 
Upon the farthest trail with her! 


And yet, what ails the fir-dark slopes, 
That all night long the whippoorwills 
Cry their insatiable cry 
Across the sleeping Ardise hills? 


Ts it that no fair mortal thing, 
Blown leaf, nor song, nor friend can stray 
Beyond the bourne and bring one word 
Back the irremeable way ? 


The noise is hushed within the street ; 
The summer twilight gathers down; 
The elms are still; the moonlit spires” 
Track their long shadows through the town. 
With looming willows and gray dusk 
The open hillward road is pale, 
And the great stars are white and few 
Above the lonely Ardise trail. 
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_ And with no haste nor any fear, 
We are as children going home 
Along the marshes where the wind 
Sleeps in the cradle of the foam. 


 ? 


The End of The Trail 


NCE more the hunters of the dusk 
Are forth to search the moorlands wide, 
Among the autumn-colored hills, 
And wander by the shifting tide. 


All day along the haze-hung verge 
They scour upon a fleeing trace, 
Between the red sun and the sea, 
Where haunts the vision of your face. 


The plain at Martock lies and drinks 
The long Septembral gaze of blue; 
The royal leisure of the hills 
Hath wayward reveries of you. 


Far rovers of the ancient dream 
Have all their will of musing hours: 
Your eyes were gray-deep as the sea, 
Your hands lay open in the flowers! 


From mining Rawdon to Pereau, 

For all the gold they delve and share, 
The goblins of the Ardise hills 

Can hoard no treasure like your hair. 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL 


The swirling tide, the lonely gulls, 

The sweet low wood-winds that rejoice— 
No sound nor echo of the sea 

But hath tradition of your voice. 


The crimson leaves, the yellow fruit, 

The basking woodlands mile on mile— 
No gleam in all the russet hills 

But wears the solace of your smile. 


A thousand cattle rove and feed 

On the great marshes in the sun, 
And wonder at the restless sea; 

But I am glad the year is done, 


Because I am a wanderer 
Upon the roads of endless quest, 
Between the hill-wind and the hills, 
Along the margin men call rest. 


Because there lies upon my lips 
A whisper of the wind at morn, 
A murmur of the rolling sea 
Cradling the land where I was born; 


Because its sleepless tides and storms 
Are in my heart for memory 

And music, and its gray-green hills 
Run white to bear me company ; 
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Because in that sad time of year, 
With April twilight on the earth 
And journeying rain upon the sea, 
With the shy windflowers was my birth; 


Because I was a tiny boy 

Among the thrushes of the wood, 
And all the rivers in the hills 

Were playmates of my solitude; 


Because the holy winter night 
Was for my chamber, deep among 
The dark pine forests by the sea, 
With woven red auroras hung, 


Silent with frost and floored with snow, 
With what dream folk to people it 
And bring their stories from the hills, 
When all the splendid stars were lit; 


Therefore I house me not with kin, 
But journey as the sun goes forth, 

By stream and wood and marsh and sea, 
Through dying summers of the North; 


Until, some hazy autumn day, 

With yellow evening in the skies 
And rime upon the tawny hills, 

The far blue signal smoke shall rise, 
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To tell my scouting foresters 
Have heard the clarions of rest 
Bugling, along: the outer sea, 
The end of failure and of quest. 


Then all the piping Nixie folk, 

Where lonesome meadow winds are low, 
Through all the valleys in the hills 

Their river reeds shall blow and blow, 


To lead me like a joy, as when 
The shining April flowers return, 

Back to a footpath by the sea 
With scarlet hip and ruined fern. 


For I must gain, ere the long night 
Bury its travelers deep with snow, 

That trail among the Ardise hills 
Where first I found you years ago. 


I shall not fail, for I am strong, 
And Time is very old, they say, 

And somewhere by the quiet sea 
Makes no refusal to delay. 


There will I get me home, and there 
Lift up your face in my brown hand, 
With all the rosy rusted hills 
About the heart of that dear land. 
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The Vagabonds 


“Such as wake on the night and sleep on the day, and haunt 
customable taverns and alehouses and routs about, and no man 
wot from whence they came, nor whither they go.”"—Old Eng- 
lish Statute. 


E are the vagabonds of time, 
And rove the yellow autumn days, 
When all the roads are gray with rime 
And all the valleys blue with haze. 


We came unlooked for as the wind 
Trooping across the April hills, 

When the brown waking earth had dreams 
Of summer in the Wander Kills. 


How far afield we joyed to fare, 
With June in every blade and tree! 

Now with the sea-wind in our hair 
We turn our faces to the sea. 


We go unheeded as the stream 
That wanders by the hill-wood side, 
Till the great marshes take his hand 
And lead him to the roving tide. 


The roving tide, the sleeping hills, 

These are the borders of that zone 
Where they may fare as fancy wills 

Whom wisdom smiles and calis her own. 
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It is a country of the sun, 
Full of forgotten yesterdays, 
When time takes Summer in his care, 
And fills the distance of her gaze. 


It stretches from the open sea 

To the blue mountains and beyond; 
The world is Vagabondia 

To him who is a vagabond. 


In the beginning God made man 

Out of the wandering dust, men say; 
And in the end his life shall be 

A wandering wind and blown away. 


We are the vagabonds of time, 
Willing to let the world go by, 

With joy supreme, with heart sublime, 
And valor in the kindling eye. 


We have forgotten where we slept, 

And guess not where we sleep to-night, 
Whether among the lonely hills 

In the pale streamers’ ghostly light 


We shall lie down and hear the frost 
Walk in the dead leaves restlessly, 

Or somewhere on the iron coast 
Learn the oblivion of the sea. 
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It matters not. And yet I dream 

Of dreams fulfilled and rest somewhere 
Before this restless heart is stilled 

And all its fancies blown to air. 


Had I my will! . . . The sun burns down 
And something plucks my garment’s hem; 
The robins in their faded brown 
Would lure me to the south with them. 


’Tis time for vagabonds to make 
The nearest inn. Far on I hear 

The voices of the Northern hills 
Gather the vagrants of the year. 


Brave heart, my soul! Tet longings be! 
We have another day to wend. 

For dark or waylay what care we 
Who have the lords of time to friend? 


And if we tarry or make haste, 
The wayside sleep can hold no fear. 
Shall fate unpoise, or whim perturb, 
The calm-begirt in dawn austere? 


There is a tavern, I have heard, 
Not far, and frugal, kept by One 
Who knows the children of the Word, 
And welcomes each when day is done. 
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Some say the house is lonely set 

In Northern night, and snowdrifts keep 
The silent door; the hearth is cold, 

And all my fellows gone to sleep. . 


Had I my will! I hear the sea 
Thunder a welcome on the shore; 
I know where lies the hostelry 
And who should open me the door. 
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Behind the Arras 


I LIKE the old house tolerably well, 
Where I must dwell 

Like a familiar gnome; 

And yet I never shall feel quite at home. 
I love to roam. 


Day after day I loiter and explore 

From door to door; 

So many treasures lure 

The curious mind. What histories obscure 
They must immure! 


I hardly know which room I care for best; 

This fronting west, 

With the strange hills in view, 

Where the great sun goes,—where I may go too, 
When my lease is through,— 


Or this one for the morning and the east, 
Where a man may feast 

His eyes on looming sails, 

And be the first to catch their foreign hails 
Or spy their bales. 


BEHIND THE ARRAS 


Then the pale summer twilights towards the pole! 
It thrills my soul 

With wonder and delight, 

When gold-green shadows walk the world at night, 
So still, so bright. 


There at the window many a time of year, 
Strange faces peer, 

Solemn though not unkind, 

Their wits in search of something left behind 
Time out of mind; 


As if they once had lived here, and stole back 
To the window crack 

For a peep which seems to say, 

“Good fortune, brother, in your house of clay!” 
And then, “Good day!” 


I hear their footsteps on the gravel walk, 
Their scraps of talk, 

And hurrying after, reach 

Only the crazy sea-drone of the beach 

In endless speech. 


And often when the autumn noons are still, 
By swale and hill 

I see their gipsy signs, 

Trespassing somewhere on my border lines; 
With what designs? 
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I forth afoot ; but when I reach the place, 
Hardly a trace, 

Save the soft purple haze 

Of smouldering camp-fires, any hint betrays 
Who went these ways. 


Or tatters of pale aster blue, descried 

By the roadside, 

Reveal whither they fled; 

Or the swamp maples, here and there a shred 
Of Indian red. 


But most of all, the marvellous tapestry 
Engrosses me, 

Where such strange things are rife, 

Fancies of beasts and flowers, and love and strife, 
Woven to the life; 


Degraded shapes and splendid seraph forms, 
And teeming swarms 

Of creatures gauzy dim 

That cloud the dusk, and painted fish that swim, 
At the weaver’s whim; 


And wonderful birds that wheel and hang in the air; 
And beings with hair, 

And moving eyes in the face, 

And white bone teeth and hideous grins, who race 
From place to place; | 
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They build great temples to their John-a-nod, 
And fume and plod 

To deck themselves with gold, 

And paint themselves like chattels to be sold, 
Then turn to mould. 


Sometimes they seem almost as real as I; 
I hear them sigh; 

I see them bow with grief, 

Or dance for joy like any aspen leaf; 
But that is brief. 


They have mad wars and phantom marriages; 

Nor seem to guess 

There are dimensions still, 

Beyond thought’s reach, though not beyond love’s will, 
For soul to fill. 


And some I call my friends, and make believe 
Their spirits grieve, 

Brood, and rejoice with mine; 

I talk to them in phrases quaint and fine 

Over the wine; 


T tell them all my secrets; touch their hands; 
One understands 

Perhaps. How hard he tries 

To speak! And yet those glorious mild eyes, 
His best replies! 
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I even have my cronies, one or two, 

My cherished few. 

But ah, they do not stay! 

For the sun fades them and they pass away, 
As I grow gray. 


Yet while they last how actual they seem! 
Their faces beam; 

I give them all their names, 

Bertram and Gilbert, Louis, Frank and James, 
Each with his aims; 


One thinks he is a poet, and writes verse 

His friends rehearse ; 

Another is full of law; 

A third sees pictures which his hand can draw 
Without a flaw. 


Strangest of all, they never rest. Day long 
‘They shift and throng, 

Moved by invisible will, 

Like a great breath which puffs across my sill, 
And then is still; 


It shakes my lovely manikins on the wall; 
Squall after squall, 

Gust upon crowding gust, 

It sweeps them willy nilly like blown dust 
With glory or lust. 
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It is the world-ghost, the time-spirit, come 
None knows wherefrom, 

The viewless draughty tide 

And wash of being. I hear it yaw and glide, 
And then subside, 


Along these ghostly corridors and halls 

Like faint footfalls; 

The hangings stir in the air; 

And when I start and challenge, “Who goes there ?”’ 
It answers, “Where?” 


The wail and sob and moan of the sea’s dirge, 
Its plangor and surge; 

The awful biting sough 

Of drifted snows along some arctic bluff, 
That veer and luff, 


And have the vacant boding human cry, 
As they go by ;— 

Is it a banished soul 

Dredging the dark like a distracted mole 
Under a knoll? 


Like some invisible henchman old and gray, 
Day after day 
I hear it come and go, 
With stealthy swift unmeaning to and fro, 
Muttering low, 
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Ceaseless and daft and terrible and blind, 
Like a lost mind. 

I often chill with fear 

When I bethink me, What if it should peer 
At my shoulder here! 


Perchance he drives the merry-go-round whose track 
Is the zodiac; 

His name is No-man’s-friend ; 

And his gabbling parrot-talk has neither trend, 
Beginning, nor end. 


A prince of madness too, I’d cry, “A rat!” 
And lunge thereat,— 

Let out at one swift thrust 

The cunning arch-delusion of the dust 

I so mistrust, 


But that I fear I should disclose a face 
Wearing the trace 

Of my own human guise, 

Piteous, unharmful, loving, sad, and wise, 
With the speaking eyes. 


I would the house were rid of his grim pranks, 
Moaning from banks 

Of pine trees in the moon, 

Startling the silence like a demoniac loon 

At dead of noon. 
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Or whispering his fool-talk to the leaves 
About my eaves. 

And yet how can I know 

*T is not a happy Ariel masking so 

In mocking woe? 


BEHIND THE ARRAS 


Then with a little broken laugh I say, 

Snatching away 

The curtain where he grinned 

(My feverish sight thought) like a sin unsinned, 
“Only the wind!” 


Yet often too he steals so softly by, 
With half a sigh, 

I deem he must be mild, 

Fair as a woman, gentle as a child, 
And forest wild. 


Passing the door where an old wind-harp swings, 
With its five strings, 

Contrived long years ago 

By my first predecessor bent to show 

His handcraft so, 


He lays his fingers on the aeolian wire, 
As a core of fire 
Is laid upon the blast 
To kindle and glow and fill the purple vast 
Of dark at last. 
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Weird wise and low, piercing and keen and glad, 
Or dim and sad 

As a forgotten strain 

Born when the broken legions of the rain 

Swept through the plain— 


He plays, like some dread veiled mysteriarch, 
Lighting the dark, 

Bidding the spring grow warm, 

The gendering merge and loosing of spirit in form, 
Peace out of storm. 


For music is the sacrament of love; 

He broods above 

The virgin silence, till 

She yields for rapture shuddering, yearning still 
To his sweet will. 


I hear him sing, “Your harp is like a mesh, 
Woven of flesh 

And spread within the shoal 

Of life, where runs the tide-race of the soul 
In my control. 


“Though my wild way may ruin what it bends, 
It makes amends 


To the frail downy clocks, 
Telling their seed a secret that unlocks 
The granite rocks. 
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“The womb of silence to the crave of sound 
Is heaven unfound, 

Till I, to soothe and slake 

Being’s most utter and imperious ache, 

Bid rhythm awake. 


“Tf with such agonies of bliss, my kin, 
I enter in 

Your prison house of sense, 

With what a joyous freed intelligence 

I shall go hence.” 


I need no more to guess the weaver’s name, 
Nor ask his aim, 

Who hung each hall and room 

With swarthy-tinged vermilion upon gloom; 
I know that loom. 


Give me a little space and time enough, 
From ravelings rough 

I could revive, reweave, 

A fabric of beauty art might well believe 
Were past retrieve. 


O men and women in that rich design, 
Sleep-soft, sun-fine, 

Dew-tenuous and free, 

A tone of the infinite wind-themes of the sea, 
Borne in to me, 
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Reveals how you were woven to the might 
Of shadow and light. 

You are the dream of One 

Who loves to haunt and yet appears to shun 
My door in the sun; 


As the white roving sea tern fleck and skim 
The morning’s rim; 

Or the dark thrushes clear 

Their flutes of music leisurely and sheer, 
Then hush to hear. 


I know him when the last red brands of day 
Smoulder away, 

And when the vernal showers 

Bring back the heart to all my valley flowers 
In the soft hours. 


O hand of mine and brain of mine, be yours, 

While time endures, 

To acquiesce and learn! 

For what we best may dare and drudge and yearn. 
Let soul discern. 


So, fellows, we shall reach the gusty gate, 
Early or late, 

And part without remorse, 

A cadence dying down unto its source 
In music’s course; 
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You to the perfect rhythms of flowers and birds. 
Colors and words, 

The heart-beats of the earth, 

To be remoulded always of one worth 

From birth to birth; 


BEHIND THE ARRAS 


I to the broken rhythm of thought and man, 
The sweep and span 

Of memory and hope 

About the orbit where they still must grope 
For wider scope, 


To be through thousand springs restored, renewed, 
With love imbrued, 

With increments of will 

Made strong, perceiving unattainment still 

From each new skill. 


Always the flawless beauty, always the chord 
Of the Overword, 

Dominant, pleading, sure, 

No truth too small to save and make endure. 
No good too poor! 


And since no mortal can at last disdain 
That sweet refrain, 

But lets go strife and care, 

Borne like a strain of bird notes on the air, 
The wind knows where: 


BEHIND THE ARRAS 


Some quiet April evening soft and strange, 
When comes the change 

No spirit can deplore, 

I shall be one with all I was before, 

In death once more, 
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The Faithless Lover 


1 


LIFE, dear Life, in this fair house 
Long since did I, it seems to me, 
In some mysterious doleful way 
Fall out of love with thee. 


For, Life, thou art become a ghost, 
A memory of days gone by, 

A poor forsaken thing between 

A heartache and a sigh. 


And now, with shadows from the hills 
Thronging the twilight, wraith on wraith, 
Unlock the door and let me go 

To thy dark rival Death! 


2 


O Heart, dear Heart, in this fair house 
Why hast thou wearied and grown tired, 
Between a morning and a night, 

Of all thy soul desired? 


Fond one, who cannot understand 
Even these shadows on the floor, 
Yet must be dreaming of dark loves 
And joys beyond my door! 
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But I am beautiful past all 

The timid tumult of thy mood, 
And thou returning not must still 
Be mine in solitude. 
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The Crimson House 


OVE built a crimson house, 
I know it well, 
That he might have a home 
Wherein to dwell. 


Poor Love that roved so far 
And fared so ill, 

Between the morning star 
And the Hollow Hill, 


Before he found the vale 
Where he could bide, 

With memory and oblivion 
Side by side. 


He took the silver dew 

And the dun red clay, 

And behold when he was through 
How fair were they! 


The braces of the sky 
Were in its girth, 

That it should feel no jar 
Of the swinging earth; 
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That sun and wind might bleach 
But not destroy 

The house that he had builded 
For his joy. 


“Here will I stay,” he said, 
“And roam no more, 

And dust when I am dead 
Shall keep the door.” 


There trooping dreams by night 
Go by, go by. 

The walls are rosy white 

In the sun’s eye. 


The windows are more clear 
Than sky or sea; 

He made them after God’s 
Transparency. 


It is a dearer place 
Than kirk or inn; 
Such joy on joy as there 
Has never been. 


There may my longed-for rest 
And welcome be, 

When Love himself unbars 
The door for me! 
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I CANNOT quite recall 
When first he came, 
So reticent and tall, 
With his eyes of flame. 


The neighbors used to say 
(They know so much!) 

He looked to them half way 
Spanish or Dutch. 


Outlandish certainly 

He is—and queer! 

He has been lodged with me 
This thirty year; 


All the while (it seems absurd!) 
We hardly have 

Exchanged a single word. 

Mum as the grave! 


Minds only his own affairs, 
Goes out and in, 

And keeps himself upstairs 
With his violin. 
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Mum did I say? And yet 
That talking smile 

You never can forget, 

Is all the while 


Full of such sweet reproofs 
The darkest day, 
Like morning on the roofs 
In flush of May. 


Like autumn on the hills; 

At four o’clock 

The sun like a herdsman spills 
For drove and flock 


Peace with their provender, 
And they are fed. 

The day without a stir 
Lies warm and red. 


Ah, sir, the summer land 
For me! ‘That is 

Like living in God’s hand, 
Compared to this. 


His smile so quiet and deep 
Reminds me of it. 

I see it in my sleep, 

And so I love it. 
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An anarchist, say some; 

But tush, say I, 

When a man’s heart is plumb, 
Can his life be awry? 


Better than charity 

And bigger too, 

That heart. You've seen the sea? 
Of course. To you 


’T is common enough, no doubt. 
But here in town, 

With God’s world all shut out, 
Save the leaden frown 


Of the sky, a slant of rain, 
And a straggling star, 
Such memories remain 
The wonders they are. 


Once at the Isle of Shoals, 
And it was June. . . 

Now hear me dote! He strolls 
Across my noon, 


Like the sun that day, where sleeps 
My soul; his gaze 

Goes glimmering down my deeps 
Of yesterdays, 
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Searching and searching, till 
Its light consumes 

The reluctant shapes that fill 
Those purple glooms. 


Let others applaud, defame, 
And the noise die down; 
His voice saying your name, 
Is enough renown. 


Too patient pitiful, 
Too fierce at wrong, 
To patronize the dull, 
Or praise the strong. 


And yet he has a soul 

Of wrath, though pent 
Even when that white ghoul 
Comes for his rent. 


The landlord? Hush! My God! 


I think the walls 


Take notes to help him prod 


Us up. He galls 


My very soul to strife, 
With his death’s-head face. 
He is foul too in his life, 
Some hid disgrace, 
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Some secret thing he does, 
I warrant you, 

For all his cheek to us 
Is shaved so blue. 


He takes good care (by the shade 
Of seven wives!) 

That the undertaker’s trade 

He lives by thrives. 


Nor chick nor child has he. 

So servile smug, 

With that cringe in his knee,— 
God curse his lug! 


But Him, you should have seen 
Him yesterday; 

The landlord’s smirk turned green 
At his smile. The way 


He served that bloodless fish, 
Were like to freeze him. 

But meeting elsewhere, pish! 
He never sees him. 


Yet such a gentleman, 
So sure and slow. 
The vilest harridan 

Is not too low, 
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If there is pity’s need; 
And no man born, 
For cruelty or greed 
Escapes that scorn. 


Most of all things, it seems, 

He loves the town. 

Watching the bright-faced streams 
Go up and down, 


I have surprised him often 

In Tremont street, 

And marked the grave face soften, 
The mouth grow sweet, 


In a brown study over 
The men and women. 
An unsuspected rover 
That, for our Common. 


When the first jonquils come, 
And spring is sold 

On the street corners, some 
Of the pretty gold 


Is sure to find its way 
Home in his hand. 

And many a winter day 
At some cab-stand, 
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He’ll watch the cabmen feed 
The pigeon flocks, 

Or bid some liner speed 
From the icy docks. 


His rooms? I much regret 
You cannot see 

His rooms, but they were let 
With guarantee 


Of his seclusion there— 
Except myself, 

Each morning, table, chair, 
Lamp, hearth, and shelf, 


I rearrange, refreshen, 

Put all to rights, 

Then leave him in possession. 
Ah, but the nights, 


The nights! Sir, if I dared 
But once set eye 

To keyhole, nor be scared, 
From playing Paul Pry, 


I doubt not I should learn 
A wondrous thing 

Or two; and in return 

Go blind till spring. 
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The light under his door 
Is glory enough, 

It outshines any star 
That I know of. 


Wirrah, my lad, my lad, 
*Tis fearsome strange, 

The hints we all have had 
Passing the range 


Of science, knowledge, law, 
Or what you will, 

Whose intangible touch of awe 
Makes reason nil. 


Many a night I start, 
Sudden awake, 

Feeling my smothered heart 
Flutter and quake; 


Like an aspen at dead of noon, 
When not a breath 

Is stirring to trouble the boon 
Valley. A wraith 


Or a fetch, it must be, shivers 
The soul of the tree 

Till every leaf of it quivers. 
And so with me. 
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Was it the shuffle of feet 

I heard go by, 

With muffled drums in the street? 
Was it the cry 


Of a rider riding the night 

Into ashes and dawn, 

With news in his nostrils and fright 
Where his hoof-beats had gone? 


Did the pipes, at “Bonny Dundee,” 
Bid regiments form? 

Did a renegade’s soul get free 

On a wail of the storm? 


Did a flock of wild geese honk 
As they cleared the hill? 

Or only a bittern cronk, 

Then all was still? 


Was it a night stampede 
Of a thousand head? 

I know I shook like a reed 
There on my bed. 


Nameless and void and wild 
Was the fear before me, 

Ere I bethought me and smiled 
As the truth: flashed o’er me. 
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Of course, it was only his hand 
Freeing the bass 

Of his old Amati, grand 

In the silence’ face. 


Rummaging up and down, 
From string to string, 
Bidding the discords drown, 
The harmonies spring, 


Where tides and tide-winds rove 
Far out from land, 

On the ocean of music a-move 
At the will of his hand. 


Sobbing and grieving now, 
Now glad as a bird, 
Thou, thou, thou 

Of the joys unheard, 


Luminous radiant sea 
Of the sounds and time, 
Surely, surely by thee 
Is eternal prime. 


Holy and beautiful deep, 
Spread down before 

The imperial coming of sleep, 
Endure, endure! 
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And sleep, be thou the ranger 
Over it wan. 

And dream, be thou no stranger 
There with the dawn. 


Then wings of the sun, go abroad 
As a scarlet desire, 

Unwearied, unwaning, unawed, 

To quest and aspire, 


Till the drench of the dusk you drink 
In the poppy-field west ; 

Then veer and settle and sink 

As a gull to her nest. 


Wind, 

Away, away! 

And hurry your phantom kind 
Through the gates of day, 


Or ever the king’s dark cup 
With its studs and spars 

Be inverted, and earth look up 
To the shuddering stars. 


Blaring and triumphing now, 
Now quailing and lone, 
Thou, thou, thou 

Of the joys unknown! 
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Unknown and wild, wild, 
Where the merrymen be, 
Sink to sleep, soul of a child, 
Slumber, thou sea! 


All this his fiddle plays, 

And many a thing 

As strange, when his mood so lays 
The bow to the string. 


Sleepless! He never sleeps 
That I can find. 

I marvel how he keeps 
A bit of his mind. 


There is neither sight nor sound 
In the world of sense, 

But he has fathomed and found 
In the silvery tense 


Keen cords on the amber wood. 
As he wrings them thence, 
Death smiles at his hardihood 
For recompense. 


Oh fair they are, so fair! 

No tongue can tell 

How he sets them chiming there 
Clear as a bell. 
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An orchard of birds in June, 
The winds that stream, 

The cold sea-brooks that croon, 
The storms that scream, 


The planets that float and swing 
Like buoys on the tide, 

The north-going legions in spring, 
The hills that abide, 


The frigate-bird clouds that range, 
The vagabond moon— 

That wilful lover of change— 
And the workaday sun, 


Dying summer and fall, 
Seasons and men 

And herds, he has them all 
In his shadowy ken. 


He calls and they come, leaving strife, 
Leaving discord and death, 

Out of oblivion to life, 

Though its span be a breath. 


There they are, all the beautiful things 
I loved and lost sight of 

Long since in the far-away springs, 
Come back for a night of 
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New being as good as their old, 

Aye, better in fact, 

For somehow he gilds their fine gold — 
Gives the one thing they lacked, 


The breath, aspiration, desire, 
Core, kindle, control, 

Memory and rapture and fire— 
The touch of man’s soul. 


How know the true master? I know 

By my joys and my fears, 

For my heart crumbles down like the snow 
With spring rain into tears. 


Now I am a precious one! 
With nothing to do 

But idle here in the sun 
And gossip with you 


Of a stranger you have not seen, 
As like never will. 

I would every soul had a screen, 
When the wind sets ill 


In the world’s bleak house, like this 
Strange lodger of mine, 

His presence is worse to miss 

Than sun’s best shine. 
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I put no thought at all 

Upon the end, @ 
If only I may call 

Such a man friend. 


And a friend he is, heart light 
With love for heft, 

Proud as silence, whose right 
Hand ignores his left. 


Yes, odd! he gives his name 
As Spiritus. 

But that is vague as a flame 
In the wind to us. 


And then (but not a breath 
Of this!) you see, 

All his effects, my faith! 
Are marked D. V. 


His cape-coat has a rip, 
But for all that 

(Folk smile, suggest a dip 
In the dyer’s vat,— 


Those purple aldermen 
Who roll about 

In coaches, dine till ten, 
And die of gout), 
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I think he finely shows 
How learning’s crumbs 
At least can rival those 
Of— ’st, here he comes! 


Beyond the Gamut 


OFTLY, softly, Niccolo Amati! 

What can put such fancies in your head? 
There, go dream of your blue-skied Cremona, 
While I ponder something you haye said. 


Something in that last low lovely cadence 
Piercing the green dusk alone and far, 

Named a new room in the house of knowledge, 
Waiting unfrequented, door ajar. 


While you dream then, let me unmolested 
Pass in childish wonder through that door,— 
Breathless, touch and marvel at the beauties 
Soon my wiser elders must explore. 


Ah, my Niccolo, it’s no great science 
We shall ever conquer, you and I. 

Yet, when you are nestled at my shoulder, 
Others guess not half that we descry. 


As all sight is but a finer hearing, 

And all color but a finer sound, 

Beauty, but the reach of lyric freedom, 
Caught and quivering past all music’s bound; 
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Life, that faint sigh whispered from oblivion, 
Harks and wonders if we may not be 

Five small wits to carry one great rhythmus, 
The vast theme of God’s new symphony. 


As fine sand spread on a disc of silver, 

At some chord which bids the motes combine, 
Heeding the hidden and reverberant impulse, 
Shifts and dances into curve and line, 


The round earth, too, haply, like a dustmote, 
Was set whirling her assigned sure way, 
Round this little orb of her ecliptic 

To some harmony she must obey. 


Did the Master try the taut string merely, 
Give a touch, and she must throb to time? 
Think you how his bow must rouse the echoes, 
Quailing triumphing on, secure, sublime! 


Ah, thought cannot far without the symbol! 
Help me, little brother, hold the trend. 

Dear good flesh, that keeps the spirit steady, 
Lest it faint, grown dizzy at thought’s end! 


Waves of sound (Is this your thought, Amati?) 
Climbing into treble thin and clear, 

Past the silence, change to waves of color, 

We must say, when eye takes place of ear? 
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Not a bird-song, but it has for fellow 

Some wood-flower, its speechless counterpart, 
Form and color moulded to one cadence, 

To voice something of the wild mute heart. 


Thrushes, we’ll suppose, have for their tune-mates 
The gold languorous lilies of the glade; 

And the whippoorwill, that plantive dreamer, 
Some dark purple flower that loves the shade. 


The song-sparrow tells me what the clover 
Nods about beneath the gorgeous blue; 
While the snowballs tell me old love-stories 
Thistle-birds half hinted as they flew. 


April’s faith, in robin at his vespers, 
Breathes a prayer too in my lilac blooms. 
What the cloudy asters told the hillside, 
My lone rainbird in the dusk resumes. 


Bobolink is voice for apple blossom, 
Breezy, abundant, good for human joys; 
Oriole has touched the burning secret 
Poppies hide with their deliberate poise. 


Tiny twin-flowers, what are they but fancies, 
Subtler than a field-lark can express? 
Swallows make the low contented twitter 
Lying just beyond the pansies’ guess. 
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Yellowbird, the hot noon’s warbler, pierces 
Sense where tiger-lilies may not pass. 

Are not crickets and all field-wise creatures 
Brahmins of the universal grass? 


Saffron butterflies and mute ephemera, 

Doubt not, have their songs too, could we hear. 
Every raindrop is a sea sonorous 

As the great worlds thundering sphere to sphere. 


There’s no silence and no dark forever. 
Clangoring suns to us are placid stars; 

Swift-foot lightning with his henchman thunder 
Lags behind these gnomes in Leyden jars. 


Peal and flash and thrill and scent and savour 
Pulse through rhythm to rapture, and control,— 
Who shall say how far along or finely p— 

The infinite tectonics of the soul. 


Low-bred peoples, Hottentots, Basutos, 
Have a taste for scarlet and brass bands. 
Our friend Monet, feeling red repulsive, 
Sees blue shadows in pale purple lands. 


Sees not only, but instructs our seeing; 
Taught by him a twelvemonth, we confess 
Earth once robed in crude barbaric splendor, 
Has put on a softer lovelier dress. 
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Feast my eyes on some old Indian fabric, 
Centuries of culture went to weave, 

And I grow the fine fastidious artist, 

No mere shop-made textile can deceive. 


Red the bass and violet the treble, 

Soul may pass out where all color ends. 

Ends? So we say, meaning where the eye-sight 
With some yet unborn perception blends. 


You, Amati, never saw a sunset,— 
Hear tornadoes in a spider’s loom; 
I, at my wits’ end, may still develop 
Unknown senses in life’s larger room. 


Superhuman is not supernatural. 

How shall half-way judge of journey done? 
Shall this germ and protoplast of being 
Rest mid-life and say his race is run? 


Softly there, my Niccolo, a moment! 
Shall I then discard my simpler joys? 
No, for look you, every sense’s impulse 
Is a means the master soul employs. 


Test and use of all things, lowest, highest, 
Are alone of import to the soul; 

Joys of earth are journey-aids to heaven, 
Garb of the new sainthood sane and whole. 
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Earth one habitat of spirit merely, 

I must use as richly as | may,— 

Touch environment with every sense-tip, 
Drink the well and pass my wander way. 


Ah, drink deep and let the parching morrow 
Quench what thirst its newer need may bring! 
Slake the senses now, that soul hereafter 

Go not forth a starved defrauded thing. 


Not for sense sake only, but for soul sake; 
That when soul must shed the leaves of sense, 
Sun and sap may solace and support her, 
Stored in those green hours for her defence. 


Shall the grub deny himself the rose-leaf 
That he may be moth before his time? 
Shall the grasshopper repress his drumbeats 
For small envy of the kingbird’s chime? 


Certain half-men, never touched by worship, 
Soil the goodly feast they cannot use; 
Others, maimed too, holding flesh a hindrance, 
Vilify the bounty they refuse. 


He’s most man who loves the purple shadows 
Yet must love the flaring autumn too,— 
Follow when the skrieling pipes bid forward, 
Lie and gaze for hours into the blue. 
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He would have gone down with Alexander, 
Quelling unknown lands beneath the sun; 
Watched where Buddha in the Bo tree shadow; 
Saw this life’s web woven and undone; 


Freed his stifled heart in Shakespeare’s people, 
Sweet and elemental and serene; 

Dared the unknown with Blake and Galileo; 
Fronted death with Daulac’s seventeen. 


So shall mighty peace possess his spirit 
Whom the noonday leads alone apart, 
Through the wind-clear early Indian summer, 
Where no yearning more shall move his heart. 


Wise and foot-free, of the tranquil tenor, 
He shall wayfare with the homeless tides ; 
Time enough, when life allures no longer, 
To frequent the tavern death provides. 


Life be neither hermitage nor revel; 

Lent or carnival alone were vain; 

Sin and sainthood—Help me, little brother, 
With your largo finder-thought again! 


Lift, uplift me, higher still and higher! 

Climb and pause and tremble and plunge on, 

Till I, toiling after you, come breathless 

Where the mountain tops are touched with dawn! 
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Dark this valley world; and drenched with slum- 
ber 

We have kept the centuries of night. 

Cry, Amati, pierce the waiting stillness 

Tremulous with forecast of the light! 


Cry, Amati! Melt the twilight dirges 
In “Te Deums” fit for marching men! 
“Good,” the days are chorusing, “shall triumph ;” 
Though the far-off morrows whisper, “When?” 


What is good? I hear your soft string answer, 
“T am that whereon the round world leans, 

I am every man’s poor guess at wisdom; 

Evil is the soul’s misuse of means. 


“Up through me, with melody and meaning, 
Well the floods of being or subside, 

The first dim desire of self for selfhood, 
The last smile that puts all self aside. 


“Hate is discord lessening through the ages; 
Anger a false note, fear a slackened string. 
Key thy soul up to the wiser manhood, 
Gentler lovelier joy from spring to spring!” 
Here in turn I help you, little brother, 

Half surmise what you have half explained. 
Store it by to ripen, and repeat it 

Long hereafter as a glimpse you gained, 
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When the nineteenth century was dying, 
From a strolling hand that held you dear,— 
Appanage of time put in your keeping 

For my far-off heritor to hear. 


I imagine how his eye will kindle 

When he fondles you as I do now — 

Bends above you wooing like a lover, 

While you yield him all your heart knows how. 


I shall have been dust a thousand summers, 
But my dear unprofitable dreams 

Shall be part of all the good that thrills you 
In the oversoul’s orchestral themes. 


What is good? While God’s unfinished opus 
Multitudinous harmony obeys, 

Evil is a dissonance not a discord, 

Soon to be resolved to happier phrase,— 


From time immemorial permitted, 

Lest the too sweet melody grow tame, 

And, untouched of pathos or of daring, 

Hearts should never know what hearts proclaim: 


The unstained unconquerable valor, 
The unflinching loyalties of love. 
Or if evil be at worst a blunder 
No musician ever could approve, 
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The mere bungling of a hand that faltered,— 
Mine or his who bade the planets poise,— 
What a thing unthinkable for smallness 

Is your frayed E string one touch destroys. 


How that sea-gull out across the bay there 
Rows himself at leisure up the blue! 
Evil the mere eddy from his wing-sweep, 
Good the morning path he must pursue. 


Good, you think, and evil live together, 
Both persisting on from change to change 
Through interminable conservation,— 
Primal powers no ruin can derange? 


Deed and accident alike unending 

By eternal consequence of cause? 

No. For good is impetus to Godward; 
Evil, but our ignorance of laws. 


Say I let you, spite of all endeavor, 
Mar some nocturne by a single note; 
Is there immortality of discord 

In your failure to preserve the rote? 


When the sound shall pass my sense’s confines, 
Melt away to color or thin flame, 

Does it still malinger in the prism, 

Falsify the crucible with shame? 
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Hardly. For the melody and marring, 
When they put the dear oblivion on, 
Are become as fresh clay for the potter, 
Neither good nor bad, for use anon. 


Blighted rose and perfect shall commingle 
In one excellence of garden mould. 

Soul transfusing comeliness or blemish 
Can alone lend beauty to the old. 


While the streams go down among the mountains, 
Gathering rills and leaving sand behind, 

Till at last the ocean sea receives them, 

And they lose themselves among their kind, 


Man, the joy-born and the sorrow-nurtured, 
(One with nothingness though all things be,— 
Great lord Sirius and the moving planets 

Fleet as fire-germs in the torn-up sea,—) 


Linked to all his half-accomplished fellows, 
Through unfrontiered provinces to range, 

Man is but the morning dream of nature 

Roused by some wild cadence weird and strange. 


Slowly, therefore, Niccolo, and softly, 

With more memories than tongue can tell, 
Lower me down the slope of life, and leave me 
Knowing the hereafter will be well. 
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Close with, “Love is but the perfect knowledge, 
The one thing no failure can befall; 
Lovingkindness betters loving credence; 

Love and only love is best of all.” 


Beauty, beauty, beauty, sense and seeming, 
With the soul of truth she calls her lord! 
Stars and men the dust upon her garment; 
Hope and fear the echoes of her word. 


How escape we then, the rainbow’s brothers 
Endless being with each blade and sod? 

Dust and shadow between whence and whither, 
Part of the tranquillity of God. 
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[225 how he throws them up and up, 
The beautiful golden balls! 

They hang aloft in the purple air, 

And there never is one that falls. 


He sends them hot from his steady hand, 
He teaches them all their curves; 

And whether the reach be little or long, 
There never is one that swerves. 


Some, like the tiny red one there, 

He never lets go far; 

And some he has sent to the roof of the tent 
To swim without a jar. 


So white and still they seem to hang, 
You wonder if he forgot 

To reckon the time of their return 
And measure their golden lot. 


Can it be that, hurried or tired out 
The hand of the juggler shook? 
O never you fear, his eye is clear, 
He knows them all like a book. 
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And they will home to his hand at last, 
For he pulls them by a cord 

Finer than silk and strong as fate, 
That is just the bid of his word. 


Was ever there such a sight in the world? 
Like a wonderful winding skein,— 

The way he tangles them up together 
And ravels them out again! 


He has so many moving now, 

You can hardly believe your eyes; 
And yet they say he can handle twice 
The number when he tries. 


You take your choice and give me mine, 
I know the one for me, 

It’s that great bluish one low down 
Like a ship’s light out at sea. 


It has not moved for a minute or more. 
The marvel that it can keep 

As if it had been set there to spin 

For a thousand years asleep! 


If I could have him at the inn 

All by myself some night,— 

Inquire his country, and where in the world 
He came by that cunning sleight! 
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Where do you guess he learned the trick 

To hold us gaping here, 

Till our minds in the spell of his maze almost 
Have forgotten the time of year? 


One never could have the least idea. 
Yet why be disposed to twit 

A fellow who does such wonderful things, 
With the merest lack of wit? 


Likely enough, when the show is done 
And the balls all back in his hand, 
He'll tell us why he is smiling so, 

And we shall understand. 
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“T-)\USTMAN, dustman!” 

Through the deserted square he cries, 
And babies put their rosy fists 
Into their eyes. 


There’s nothing out of No-man’s-land 
So drowsy since the world began, 

As “Dustman, dustman, 

Dustman.” 


He goes his village round at dusk 
From door to door, from day to day; 
And when the children hear his step 
They stop their play. 


“Dustman, dustman!’’ 

Far up the street he is descried, 
And soberly the twilight games 
Are laid aside. 


“Dustman, dustman!” 

There, Drowsyhead, the old refrain, 
“Dustman, dustman!” 

It goes again. 
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THE DUSTMAN 


Dustman, dustman 

Hurry by and let me sleep. 

When most I wish for you to come, 
You always creep. 


Dustman, dustman, 

And when I want to play some more, 
You never then are farther off 

Than the next door. 


“Dustman, dustman!” 

He beckles down the echoing curb, 
A step that neither hopes nor hates 
Ever disturb. 


“Dustman, dustman!” 

He never varies from one pace, 
And the monotony of time 

Is in his face. 


And some day, with more potent dust, 
Brought from his home beyond the deep, 
And gently scattered on our eyes, 

We, too, shall sleep,— 


Hearing the call we know so well 
Fade softly out as it began, 
“Dustman, dustman, 

Dustman !” 
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At the Granite Gate 


HERE paused to shut the door 
A fellow called the Wind. 
With mystery before, 
And reticence behind, 


A portal waits me too 

In the glad house of spring, 
One day I shall pass through 
And leave you wondering. 


It lies beyond the marge 
Of evening or of prime, 

Silent and dim and large, 
The gateway of all time. 


There troop by night and day 
My brothers of the field; 
And I shall know the way 
Their woodsongs have revealed. 


The dusk will hold some trace 
Of all my radiant crew 

Who vanished to that place, 
Ephemeral as dew. 
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AT THE GRANITE GATE 


Into the twilight dun, 

Blue moth and dragon-fly 
Adventuring alone—— 

Shall be more brave than I? 


There innocents shall bloom 
And the white cherry tree, 
With birch and willow plume 
To strew the road for me. 


The orioles in the rain 

Shall make the April air 
Heavy with joy again, 

And the dark heart shall dare 


Resume the old desire, 

The exigence of spring 

To be the orange fire 

That tips the world’s gray wing. 


And the lone wood-bird—Hark, 
The whippoorwill night-long 
Threshing the summer dark 
With his dim flail of song!— 


Shall be the lyric lift, 
When all my senses creep, 
To bear me through the rift 
In the blue range of sleep. 
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AT THE GRANITE GATE 


And so I pass beyond 
The solace of your hand. 
But ah, so brave and fond! 
Within that morrow land, 


Where deed and daring fail, 
But joy forevermore 

Shall tremble and prevail 
Against the narrow door, 


Where sorrow knocks too late, 
And grief is overdue, 

Beyond the granite gate 
There will be thoughts of you. 
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In The Wings 


HE play is Life; and this round earth, 
The narrow stage whereon 

We act before an audience 

Of actors dead and gone. 


There is a figure in the wings 
That never goes away, 

And though I cannot see his face, 
I shudder while I play. 


His shadow looms behind me here, 
Or capers at my side; 

And when I mouth my lines in dread, 
Those scornful lips deride. 


Sometimes a hooting laugh breaks out, 
And startles me alone; 

While all my fellows, wondering 

At my stage-fright, play on. 


I fear that when my Exit comes, 

I shall encounter there, 

Stronger than fate, or time, or love, 
And sterner than despair, 
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The Final Critic of the craft, 

As stage tradition tells; 

And yet—perhaps ’t will only be 
The jester with his bells. 
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In The House of Idiedaily 


H, but life went gayly, gayly, 
In the house of Idiedaily! 


There were always throats to sing 
Down the river-banks with spring, 


When the stir of heart’s desire 
Set the sapling’s heart on fire. 


Bobolincoins in the meadows, 
Leisure in the purple shadows, 


Till the poppies without number 
Bowed their heads in crimson slumber 


And the twilight came to cover 
Every unreluctant lover. 


Not a night but some brown maiden 
Bettered all the dusk she strayed in, 


While the roses in her hair 
Bankrupted oblivion there. 


Oh, but life went gayly, gayly, 
In the house of Idiedaily! 
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IN THE HOUSE OF IDIEDAILY 
But this hostelry, The Barrow, 
With its chambers, bare and narrow, 


Mean, ill-windowed, damp, and wormy, 
Where the silence makes you squirmy, 


And the guests are never seen to, 
Is a vile place, a mere lean-to, 


Not a traveller speaks well of, 
Even worse than I heard tell of, 


Mouldy, ramshackle, and foul. 
What a dwelling for a soul! 


Oh, but life went gayly, gayly, 
In the house of Idiedaily! 


There the hearth was always warm, 
From the slander of the storm. 


There your comrade was your neighbor, 
Living on to-morrow’s labor. 


And the board was always steaming, 
Though Sir Ringlets might be dreaming. 


Not a plate but scoffed at porridge, 
Not a cup but floated borage. 


There were always jugs of sherry 
Waiting for the makers merry, 
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IN THE HOUSE OF IDIEDAILY 


And the dark Burgundian wine 
That would make a fool divine. 


Oh, but life went gayly, gayly, 
In the house of Idiedaily! 


In a Garden 


HOUGHT is a garden wide and old 

For airy creatures to explore, 
Where grow the great fantastic flowers 
With truth for honey at the core. 


There like a wild marauding bee 
Made desperate by hungry fears, 
From gorgeous Jf to dark Perhaps 
I blunder down the dusk of years. 
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At Michaelmas 


BOUT the time of Michael’s feast 
And all his angels, 
There comes a word to man and beast 
By dark evangels. 


Then hearing what the wild things say 
To one another, 

Those creatures first born of our gray 
Mysterious Mother, 


The greatness of the world’s unrest 
Steals through our pulses; 

Our own life takes a meaning guessed 
From the torn dulse’s. 


The draft and set of deep sea-tides 
Swirling and flowing, 

Bears every filmy flake that rides, 
Grandly unknowing. 


The sunlight listens; thin and fine 
The crickets whistle; 
And floating midges fill the shine 
Like a seeding thistle. 
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AT MICHAELMAS 


The hawkbit flies his golden flag 
From rocky pasture, 

Bidding his legions never lag 
Through morning’s vasture. 


Soon we shall see the red vines ramp 
Through forest borders, 

And Indian summer breaking camp 
To silent orders. 


The glossy chestnuts swell and burst 
Their prickly houses 

Agog at news which reached them first 
In sap’s carouses. 


The long noons turn the ribstons red, 
The pippins yellow; 

The wild duck from his reedy bed 
Summons his fellow. 


The robins keep the underbrush 

Songless and wary, 

As though they feared some frostier hush 
Might bid them tarry; 


Perhaps in the great North they heard 
Of silence falling 
Upon the world without a word, 


White and appalling. 
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AT MICHAELMAS 


The ash-tree and the lady-fern, 
In russet frondage, 

Proclaim ’tis time for our return 
To vagabondage. 


All summer idle have we kept; 

But on a morning, 

Where the blue hazy mountains slept, 
A scarlet warning 


Disturbs our day-dream with a start; 
A leaf turns over; 

And every earthling is at heart 

Once more a rover. 


All winter we shall toil and plod, 
Eating and drinking ; 

But now’s the little time when God 
Sets folk to thinking. 


“Consider,” says the quiet sun, 
“How far I wander; 

Yet when had I not time on one 
More flower to squander ?” 


“Consider,” says the restless tide, 
“My endless labor; 

Yet when was I content beside 
My nearest neighbor ?” 
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AT MICHAELMAS 


Se wander-lust to wander-lure, 

As seed to season, 

Must rise and wend, possessed and sure 
In sweet unreason. 


For doorstone and repose are good, 
And kind is duty; 

But joy is in the solitude 

With shy-heart beauty. 


And Truth is one whose ways are meek 
Beyond foretelling ; 

And far his journey who would seek 
Her lowly dwelling. 


She leads him by a thousand heights, 
Lonelily faring, 

With sunrise and with eagle flights 
To mate his daring. 


For her he fronts a vaster fog 
Than Leif of yore did, 
Voyaging for continents no log 
Has yet recorded. 


He travels by a polar star, 

Now bright, now hidden, 

For a free land, though rest be far 
And roads forbidden, 
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AT MICHAELMAS 


Till on a day with sweet coarse bread 
And wine she stays him, 

Then in a cool and narrow bed 

To slumber lays him. 


So we are hers. And, fellows mine 
Of fin and feather, 

By shady wood and shadowy brine, 
When comes the weather 


For migrants to be moving on, 

By lost indenture 

You flock and gather and are gone: 
The old adventure! 


I too have my unwritten date, 
My gypsy presage; 

And on the brink of fall I wait 
The darkling message. 


The sign, from prying eyes concealed, 
Is yet how flagrant! 

Here’s ragged-robin in the field, 

A simple vagrant. 
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The Marching Morrows 


OW gird thee well for courage, 

My knight of twenty year, 
Against the marching morrows 
That fill the world with fear! 


The flowers fade before them; 

The summer leaves the hill; 

Their trumpets range the morning, 
And those who hear grow still. 


Like pillagers of harvest, 
Their fame is far abroad, 
As gray remorseless troopers 
That plunder and maraud. 


The dust is on their corselets ; 
Their marching fills the world; 
With conquest after conquest 
Their banners are unfurled. 


They overthrow the battles 

Of every lord of war, 

From world-dominioned cities 
Wipe out the names they bore. 
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THE MARCHING MORROWS 


Sohrab, Rameses, Roland, 

Ramoth, Napoleon, Tyre, 

And the Romeward Huns of Attila— 
Alas, for their desire! 


By April and by autumn 

They perish in their pride, 
And still they close and gather 
Out of the mountain-side. 


The tanned and tameless children 
Of the wild elder earth, 

With stature of the northlights, 
They have the stars for girth. 


There’s not a hand to stay them, 
Of all the hearts that brave; 

No captain to undo them, 

No cunning to off-stave. 


Yet fear thou not! If haply 
Thou be the kingly one, 

They’ll set thee in their vanguard 
To lead them round the sun. 
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The Mendicants 


E are as mendicants who wait 

Along the roadside in the sun. 
Tatters of yesterday and shreds 
Of morrow clothe us every one. 


And some are dotards, who believe 
And glory in the days of old; 

While some are dreamers, harping still 
Upon an unknown age of gold. 


Hopeless or witless! Not one heeds, 
As lavish Time comes down the way 
And tosses in the suppliant hat 

One great new-minted gold To-day. 


Ungrateful heart and grudging thanks, 
His beggar’s wisdom only sees 
Housing and bread and beer enough; 
He knows no other things than these. 


O foolish ones, put by your care! 
Where wants are many, joys are few; 
And at the wilding springs of peace, 
God keeps an open house for you. 
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THE MENDICANTS 


But that some Fortunatus’ gift 
Is lying there within his hand, 
More costly than a pot of pearls, 
His dulness does not understand. 


And so his creature heart is filled; 
His shrunken self goes starved away. 
Let him wear brand-new garments still, 
Who has a threadbare soul, I say. 


But there be others, happier few, 

The vagabondish sons of God, 

Who know the by-ways and the flowers, 
And care not how the world may plod. 


They idle down the traffic lands, 

And loiter through the woods with spring; 
To them the glory of the earth 

Is but to hear a bluebird sing. 


They too receive each one his Day; 

But their wise heart knows many things 
Beyond the sating of desire, 

Above the dignity of kings. 


One I remember kept his coin, 

And laughing flipped it in the air; 
But when two strolling pipe-players 
Came by, he tossed it to the pair. 
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THE MENDICANTS 


Spendthrift of joy, his childish heart 
Danced to their wild outlandish bars; 
Then supperless he laid him down 
That night, and slept beneath the stars. 
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The Joys of the Road 


OW the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees; 


A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 


In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 


A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down 


From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
From purple glory to scarlet pomp; 
The outward eye, the quiet will, 

And the striding heart from hill to hill; 


The tempter apple over the fence; 
The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince ; 


The palish asters along the wood,— 
A lyric touch of the solitude; 


An open hand, an easy shoe, 
And a hope to make the day go through,— 


Another to sleep with, and a third 
To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 


The resonant far-listening morn, 
And the hoarse whisper of the corn; 
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The crickets mourning their comrades lost, 
In the night’s retreat from the gathering frost ; 


THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 


(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 
As they beat on their corselets, valiant still?) 


A hunger fit for the kings of the sea. 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me; 


A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board; 


An idle noon, a bubbling spring, 
The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 


A scrap of gossip at the ferry; 
A comrade neither glum nor merry, 


Asking nothing, revealing naught, 
But minting his words from a fund of thought, 


A keeper of silence eloquent, 
Needy, yet royally well content, 


Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife, 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 


A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid, 
Never too bold, and never afraid, 


Never heart-whole, never heart-sick, 
(These are the things I worship in Dick) 
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THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 


No fidget and no reformer, just 
A calm observer of ought and must. 


A lover of books, but a reader of man, 
No cynic and no charlatan, 


Who never defers and never demands, 
But, smiling, takes the world in his hands,— 


Seeing it good as when God first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. 


And O the joy that is never won, 
But follows and follows the journeying sun, 


By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 
A will-o’-the-wind, a light-o’-dream, 


Delusion afar, delight anear, 
From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 


A jack-o’-lantern, a fairy fire, 
A dare, a bliss, and a desire! 


The racy smell of the forest loam, 
When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; 


(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, 
Of the mould and the sun and the wind and the dew! 


The broad gold wake of the afternoon; 
The silent fleck of the cold new moon; 
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THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 
The sound of the hollow sea’s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace ; 


With only another league to wend; 
And two brown arms at the journey’s end! 


These are the joys of the open road— 
For him who travels without a load. 
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May and June 


I 
M AY ‘comes, day comes, 


One who was away comes ; 
All the earth is glad again, 
Kind and fair to me. 


May comes, day comes, 

One who was away comes; 

Set his place at hearth and board 
As they used to be. 


May comes, day comes, 

One who was away comes; 
Higher are the hills of home, 
Bluer is the sea. 


II 


June comes, and the moon comes 
Out of the curving sea, 

Like a frail golden bubble, 

To hang in the lilac tree. 


June comes, and a croon comes 
Up from the old gray sea, 

But not the longed-for footstep 
And the voice at the door for me. 
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The Poor Traveller 


CAME to a roadside dwelling, 

With great eaves low and wide, 
Asking my way to the village, 
And they bade me step inside. 


Welcome and cheer they gave me,— 
Were comrades loving and strong; 
And they bade me wait for supper, 
But I could not stay so long. 


Nothing I brought to the house, 
But the garb of ruddy and tan, 
Suited for pleasure or wear, 
Befitting a roving man. 


Nothing I brought to the Inn 
But the traveller’s cloak I wore; 
And that, when I came away, 

I needs must drop by the door. 
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An Epitaph 


ITH the orient in her eyes, 

Life my mistress lured me on. 
“Knowledge,” said that look of hers, 
“Shall be yours when all is done.” 


Like “a pomegranate in halves, 
“Drink me,” said that mouth of hers. 
And I drank who now am here, 
Where my dust with dust confers. 
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A Son of the Sea 


WAS born for deep-sea faring; 

I was bred to put to sea; 
Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee. 


I was sired among the surges; 
I was cubbed beside the foam; 
All my heart is in its verges, 

And the sea wind is my home. 


All my boyhood, from far vernal 
Bourns of being, came to me 
Dream-like, plangent, and eternal 
Memories of the plunging sea. 
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A Sea Child 


HE lover of child Marjory 
Had one white hour of life brim full; 
Now the old nurse, the rocking sea, 
Hath him to lull. 


The daughter of child Marjory 

Hath in her veins, to beat and run, 
The glad indomitable sea, 

The strong white sun. 
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The Gravedigger 


H, the shambling sea is a sexton old, 
And well his work is done. 
With an equal grave for lord and knave, 
He buries them every one. 


Then hoy and rip, with a rolling hip, 

He makes for the nearest shore; 

And God, who sent him a thousand ship, 
Will send him a thousand more; 

But some he’ll save for a bleaching grave, 
And shoulder them in to shore — 
Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 
Shoulder them in to shore. 


Oh, the ships of Greece and the ships of Tyre 
Went out, and where are they? 

In the port they made, they are delayed 
With the ships of yesterday. 


He followed the ships of England far, 


As the ships of long ago; 
And the ships of France they led him a dance, 


But he laid them all a-row. 
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THE GRAVEDIGGER 


Oh, a loafing, idle lubber to him 

Is the sexton of the town; 

For sure and swift, with a guiding lift, 
He shovels the dead men down. 


But though he delves so fierce and grim, 
His honest graves are wide, 

As well they know who sleep below 
The dredge of the deepest tide. 


Oh, he works with a rollicking stave at lip, 
And loud is the chorus skirled ; 
With the burly rote of his rumbling throat 
He batters it down the world. 


He learned it once in his father’s house, 
Where the ballads of eld were sung; 
And merry enough is the burden rough, 
But no man knows the tongue. 


Oh, fair, they say, was his bride to see, 
And wilful she must have been, 

That she could bide at his gruesome side 
When the first red dawn came in. 


And sweet, they say, is her kiss to those 
She greets to his border home; 

And softer than sleep her hand’s first sweep 
That beckons, and they come. 
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THE GRAVEDIGGER 


Oh, crooked is he, but strong enough 
To handle the tallest mast ; 

From the royal barque to the slaver dark, 
He buries them all at last. 


Then hoy and rip, with a rolling hip, 
He makes for the nearest shore; 

And God, who sent him a thousand ship, 
Will send him a thousand more; 

But some he’ll save for a bleaching grave, 
And shoulder them in to shore,— 
Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 
Shoulder them in to shore. 
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The Yule Guest 


ND Yanna by the yule log 
Sat in the empty hall, 
And watched the goblin firelight 
Caper upon the wall: 


The goblins of the hearthstone, 
Who teach the wind to sing, 
Who dance the frozen yule away 
And usher back the spring; 


The goblins of the Northland, 
Who teach the gulls to scream, 
Who danced the autumn into dust, 
The ages into dream. 


Like the tall corn was Yanna, 
Bending and smooth and fair,— 
His Yanna of the sea-gray eyes 
And harvest-yellow hair. 


Child of the low-voiced people 
Who dwell among the hills, 

She had the lonely calm and poise 
Of life that waits and wills. 
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Only to-night a little 

With grave regard she smiled, 
Remembering the morn she woke 
And ceased to be a child. 


THE YULE GUEST 


Outside, the ghostly rampikes, 

Those armies of the moon, 

Stood while the ranks of stars drew on 
To that more spacious noon,— 


While over them in silence 

Waved on the dusk afar 

The gold flags of the Northern light 
Streaming with ancient war. 


And when below the headland 
The riders of the foam 

Up from the misty border rode 
The wild gray horses home, 


And woke the wintry mountains 
With thunder on the shore, 

Out of the night there came a weird 
And cried at Yanna’s door. 


“OQ Yanna, Adrianna, 

They buried me away 

In the blue fathoms of the deep, 
Beyond the outer-bay. 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“But in the yule, O Yanna, 

Up from the round dim sea 
And reeling dungeons of the fog, 
I am come back to thee!” 


The wind slept in the forest, 
The moon was white and high, 
Only the shifting snow awoke 
To hear the yule guest cry. 


“O Yanna, Yanna, Yanna, 
Be quick and let me in! 

For bitter is the trackless way 
And far that I have been!” 


Then Yanna by the yule log 

Starts from her dream to hear 

A voice that bids her brooding heart 
Shudder with joy and fear. 


The wind is up a moment 

And whistles at the eaves, 

And in his troubled iron dream 
The ocean moans and heaves. 


She trembles at the door-lock 
That he is come again, 

And frees the wooden bolt for one 
No barrier could detain. 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“O lover, bonny lover, 

So late, so late you come!” 

The yule log crumbles down and throws 
Strange figures on the gloom; 


But in the moonlight pouring 
Through the half-open door 

Stands the gray guest of yule and casts 
No shadow on the floor. 


The change that is upon him 

She knows not in her haste; 

About him her strong arms with glad 
Impetuous tears are laced. 


She’s led him to the fireside, 
And set the wide oak chair, 
And with her warm hands brushed away 
The sea-rime from his hair. 


“O lover, I have waited,— 

Have watched the red sun sink, 

And clouds of sail come flocking in 
Over the world’s gray brink, 


“With stories of encounter 

On plank and mast and spar; 

But never the brave barque I launched 
And waved across the bar. 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“How come you so unsignalled, 
When I have watched so well? 
Where rides the Adrianna 

With my name on boat and bell?” 


“O Yanna, golden Yanna, 

The Adrianna lies 

With the sea dredging through her ports, 
The white sand through her eyes. 


“And strange unearthly creatures 
Make marvel of her hull, 

Where far below the gulfs of storm 
There is eternal lull. 


“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

This midnight I am here, 
Because one night of all my life 
At yule tide of the year, 


“With the stars white in heaven, 

And peace upon the sea, 

With all my world in your white arms 
You gave yourself to me. 


“For that one night, my Vanna, 
Within the dying year, 
Was it not well to love, and now 
Can it be well to fear?” 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“O lover, there is heartache 

In tales that are half told; 

But ah, thy cheek is pale to-night, 
And thy poor hands are cold! 


“Tell me the course, the voyage, 
The ports, and the new stars; 

Did the long rollers make green surf 
On the white reefs and bars?” 


“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

Though easily I found 

The set of those uncharted tides 
In seas no line could sound, 


“And made without a pilot 

The port without a light, 

No log keeps tally of the knots 
That I have sailed to-night. 


“Tt fell about mid-April; 

The Trades were holding free; 

We drove her till the scuppers hissed 
And buried in the lee. 

* * * * * * * 
“OQ Yanna, Adrianna, 

Loose hands and let me go! 

The night grows red along the East, 
And in the shifting snow 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“I hear my shipmates calling, 
Sent out to search for me 

In the pale lands beneath the moon 
Along the troubling sea.” 


“O lover, bonny lover, 

What is the booming sound 

Of canvas, and the piping shrill, 
As when a ship comes round?” 


“It is the shadow boatswain 
Piping his hands to bend 

The looming sails on giant yards 
Aboard the Nomansfriend. 


“She sails for Sunken Harbor 
And ports of yester year; 

The tern are shrilling in the lift, 
The low wind-gates are clear. 


“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

The little while is done. 

Thou wilt behold the brightening sea 
Freshen before the sun, 


“And many a morning redden 
The dark hill slopes of pine; 

But I must sail hull-down to-night 
Below the gray sea-line. 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“T shall not hear the snowbirds 

Their morning litany, 

For when the dawn comes up the East 
I must put out to sea.” 


“O lover, bonny lover, 

To have thee as I will, 

I would that never more on earth 
The dawn came over hill.” 


* * * * * * % * 


Then on the snowy pillow, 

Her hair about her face, 

He laid her in the quiet room, 
And wiped away all trace 


Of tears from the poor eyelids 
That were so sad for him, 

And soothed her into sleep at last 
As the great stars grew dim. 


Tender as April twilight 

He sang, and the song grew 

Vague as the dreams which roam about 
This world of dust and dew: 


“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

Dear Love, look forth to sea 

And all year long until the yule, 

Dear Heart, keep watch for me! 
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THE YULE GUEST 


“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

I hear the calling sea, 

And the folk telling tales among 
The hills where I would be. 


“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

Over the hills of sea 

The wind calls and the morning comes, 
And I must forth from thee. 


“But Yanna, Adrianna, 

Keep watch above the sea; 

And when the weary time is o’er, 
Dear Life, come back to me!” 


“O lover, bonny lover—” 

She murmurs in her dream, 

And smiles a moment in her sleep 
To hear the white gulls scream. 


Then with the storm foreboding 
Far in the dim gray South, 

He kissed her not upon the cheek 
Nor on the burning mouth, 


But once above the forehead 
Before he turned away; 

And ere the morning light stole in, 
That golden lock was gray. 
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“O Yanna, Adrianna—” 

The wind moans to the sea; 

And down the sluices of the dawn 
A shadow drifts alee. 


The Marring of Malyn 


J 
THe MERRYMAKERS 


IVES the wintry mountains beside the Northern 
sea 
There is a merrymaking, as old as old can be. 


Over the river reaches, over the wastes of snow, 
Halting at every doorway, the white drifts come and go. 


They scour upon the open, and mass along the wood, 
The burliest invaders that ever man withstood. 


With swoop and whirl and scurry, these riders of the 
drift 

With mount and wheel and column, and pass into the 
lift. 


All night upon the marshes you hear their tread go by, 
And all night long the streamers are dancing on the 
sky. 


Their light in Malyn’s chamber is pale upon the floor, 
And Malyn of the mountains is theirs for evermore. 


She fancies them a people in saffron and in green, 
Dancing for her. For Malyn is only seventeen. 
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Out there beyond her window, from frosty deep to 
deep, 
Her heart is dancing with them until she falls asleep. 


Then all night long through heaven, with stately to 
and fro, 
To music of no measure, the gorgeous dancers go. 


The stars are great and splendid, beryl and gold and 
blue, 
And there are dreams for Malyn that never will come 


true. 


Yet for one golden Yule-tide their royal guest is she, 
Among the wintry mountains beside the Northern sea. 
II 
A Saiior’s WEDDING 

HERE is a Norland laddie who sails the round 
sea-rim, 

And Malyn of the mountains is all the world to him. 

The Master of the Snowflake, bound upward from the 
line, 

He smothers her with canvas along the crumbling 
brine. 

He crowds her till she buries and shudders from his 
hand, 

For in the angry sunset the watch has sighted land; 
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And he will brook no gainsay who goes to meet his 
bride. 


But their will is the wind’s will who traffic on the tide. 


Make home, my bonny schooner! The sun goes down 
to light 


The gusty crimson wind-halls against the wedding 
night. 


She gathers up the distance, and grows and veers and 
swings, 
Like any homing swallow with nightfall in her wings. 


The wind’s white sources glimmer with shining gusts 
of rain; 


And in the Ardise country the spring comes back again. 


It is the brooding April, haunted and sad and dear, 
When vanished things return not with the returning 
year. 


Only, when evening purples the light in Malyn’s dale, 

With sound of brooks and robins, by many a hidden 
trail, 

With stir of lulling rivers along the forest floor, 


The dream-folk of the gloaming come back to Malyn’s 
door. 


The dusk is long and gracious, and far up in the sky 
You hear the chimney-swallows twitter and scurry by. 
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The hyacinths are lonesome and white in Malyn’s room; 
And out at sea the Snowflake is driving through the 
gloom. 


The whitecaps froth and freshen; in squadrons of white 
surge 
They thunder on to ruin, and smoke along the verge. 


The lift is black above them, the sea is mirk below, 
And down the world’s wide border they perish as they 


go. 


They comb and seethe and founder, they mount and 
glimmer and flee, 
Amid the awful sobbing and quailing of the sea. 


They sheet the flying schooner in foam from stem to 
stern, 

Till every yard of canvas is drenched from clew to 
ear’n’. 


And where they move uneasy, chill is the light and pale; 
They are the Skipper’s daughters, who dance before the 
gale. 


They revel with the Snowflake, and down the close of 
day 

Among the boisterous dancers she holds her dancing 
way; 
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And then the dark has kindled the harbor light alee, 
With stars and wind and sea-room upon the gurly sea. 


The storm gets up to windward to heave and clang and 
brawl; 
The dancers of the open begin to moan and call. 


A lure is in their dancing, a weird is in their song; 
The snow-white Skipper’s daughters are stronger than 
the strong. 


They love the Norland sailor who dares the rough sea 
play ; 
Their arms are white and splendid to beckon him away. 


They promise him, for kisses a moment at their lips, 
To make before the morning the port of missing ships, 


Where men put in for shelter, and dreams put forth 
again, 
And the great sea-winds follow the journey of the rain. 


A bridal with no morrow, no welling of old tears, 
For him, and no more tidings of the departed years! 


For there of old were fashioned the chambers cool and 
dim, 
In the eternal silence below the twilight’s rim. 


The borders of that country are slumberous and wide; 
And they are well who marry the fondlers of the tide. 
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Within their arms immortal, no mortal fear can be; 
But Malyn of the mountains is fairer than the sea. 


And so the scudding Snowflake flies with the wind 
astern, 

And through the boding twilight are blown the shrill- 
ing tern. 


The light is on the headland, the harbor gate is wide; 
But rolling in with ruin the fog is on the tide. 


Fate like a muffled steersman sails with that Northern 
gloom ; 
The Snowflake in the offing is neck and neck with doom. 


Ha, ha, my saucy cruiser, crowd up your helm and run! 
There’ll be a merrymaking to-morrow in the sun. 


A cloud of straining canvas, a roar of breaking foam, 
The Snowflake and the sea-drift are racing in for home. 


Her heart is dancing shoreward, but silently and pale 
The swift relentless phantom is hungering on her trail. 


They scour and fly together, until across the roar 
He signals for a pilot—and Death puts out from shore. 


A moment Malyn’s window is gleaming in the lee, 
And then—the ghost of wreckage upon the iron sea. 
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Ah, Malyn, lay your forehead upon your folded arm, 
And hear the grim marauder shake out the reefs of 
storm! 


Loud laughs the surly Skipper to feel the fog drive in, 
Because a blue-eyed sailor shall wed his kith and kin, 


And the red dawn discover a rover spent for breath 
Among the merrymakers who fondle him to death. 


And all the snowy sisters are dancing wild and grand, 
For him whose broken beauty shall slacken to their 
hand. 


They wanton in their triumph, and skirl at Malyn’s 
plight ; 
Lift up their hands in chorus, and thunder to the night. 


The gulls are driven inland; but on the dancing tide 
The master of the Snowflake is taken to his bride. 


And there when daybreak yellows along the far sea- 
plain, 

The fresh and buoyant morning comes down the wind 
again. 


The world is glad of April, the gulls are wild with glee, 
And Malyn on the headland alone looks out to sea. 
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Once more that gray Shipmaster smiles, for the night 
is done, 

And all his snow-white daughters are dancing in the 
sun. 


III 
Tue Licut oN THE MaArsH 


HE year grows on to harvest, the tawny lilies 
burn 

Along the marsh, and hillward the roads are sweet with 
fern. 


All day the windless heaven pavilions the sea-blue, 
Then twilight comes and drenches the sultry dells with 
dew. 


The lone white star of evening comes out among the 
hills, 
And in the darkling forest begin the whip-poor-wills. 


The fireflies that wander, the hawks that flit and scream, 
And all the wilding vagrants of summer dusk and 
dream, 


Have all their will, and reck not of any after thing, 
Inheriting no sorrow and no foreshadowing. 


The wind forgets to whisper, the pines forget to moan, 
And Malyn of the mountains is there among her own. 
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Malyn, whom grief nor wonder can trouble nevermore, 
Since that spring night the Snowflake was wrecked be- 
side her door, 


THE MARRING OF MALYN 


And strange her cry went seaward once, and her soul 
thereon 
With the vast lonely sea-winds, a wanderer, was gone. 


But she, that patient beauty which is her body fair, 
Endures on earth still lovely, untenanted of care. 


The folk down at the harbor pity from day to day; 
With a “God save you, Malyn!” they bid her on her 
way. 


She smiles, poor feckless Malyn, the knowing smile of 
those 

Whom the too sudden vision God sometimes may 
disclose 


Of his wild, lurid world-wreck, has blinded with its 
sheen. 
Then, with a fond insistence, pathetic and serene, 


They pass among their fellows for lost minds none can 
save, 
Bent on their single business, and marvel why men rave. 


Now far away a sighing comes from the buried reef, 
As though the sea were mourning above an ancient 
grief, 
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For once the restless Mother of all the weary lands 
Went down to him in beauty, with trouble in her hands, 


And gave to him forever all memory to keep, 
But to her wayward children oblivion and sleep, 


That no immortal burden might plague one living thing, 
But death should sweetly visit us vagabonds of spring. 


And so his heart forever goes inland with the tide, 
Searching with many voices among the marshes wide. 


Under the quiet starlight, up through the stirring reeds, 
With whispering and lamenting it rises and recedes. 


All night the lapsing rivers croon to their shingly bars 
The wizardries that mingle the sea-wind and the stars. 


And all night long wherever the moving waters gleam, 
The little hills hearken, hearken, the great hills hear 
and dream. 


And Malyn keeps the marshes all the sweet summer 
night, 
Alone, foot-free, to follow a wandering wisp-light. 


For every day at sundown, at the first beacon’s gleam, 
She calls the gulls her brothers and keeps a tryst with 
them. 
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“O gulls, white gulls, what see you beyond the slop- 
ing blue? 

And where away’s the Snowflake, she’s so long over- 
due?” 


Then, as the gloaming settles, the hilltop stars emerge 
And watch that plaintive figure patrol the dark sea 
verge. 


She follows the marsh fire; her heart laughs and is 
glad; 
She knows that light to seaward is her own sailor lad! 


What are these tales they tell her of wreckage on the 
shore? 
Delay but makes his coming the nearer than before! 


Surely her eyes have sighted his schooner in the lift! 
But the great tide he homes on sets with an outward 
drift. 


So will-o’-the-wisp deludes her till dawn, and she turns 
home 
In unperturbed assurance, “To-morrow he will come.” 


This is the tale of Malyn, whom sudden grief so marred. 

And still each lovely summer resumes that sweet re- 
gard,— 

The old unvexed eternal indifference to pain; 

The sea sings in the marshes, and June comes back 
again. 
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THE MARRING OF MALYN 


All night the lapsing rivers lisp in the long dike grass, 
And many memories whisper the sea-winds as they 
pass ; 


The tides disturb the silence; but not a hindrance bars 
The wash of time, where founder even the galleon stars. 


And all night long wherever the moving waters gleam, 
The little hills hearken, hearken, the great hills hear 
and dream. 
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The Nancy’s Pride 


N the long slow heave of a lazy sea, 
To the flap of an idle sail, 
The Nancy’s Pride went out on the tide; 
And the skipper stood by the rail. 


All down, all down by the sleepy town, 
With the hollyhocks a-row 

In the little poppy gardens, 

The sea had her in tow. 


They let her slip by the breathing rip, 
Where the bell is never still, 

And over the sounding harbor bar, 
And under the harbor hill. 


She melted into the dreaming noon, 
Out of the drowsy land, 

In sight of a flag of goldy hair, 

To the kiss of a girlish hand. 


For the lass who hailed the lad who sailed, 
Was—who but his April bride? 

And of all the fleet of Grand Latite, 

Her pride was the Nancy’s Pride. 
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So the little vessel faded down 

With her creaking boom a-swing, 

Till a wind from the deep came up with a creep, 
And caught her wing and wing. 


THE NANCY’S PRIDE 


She made for the lost horizon line, 
Where the clouds a-castled lay, 

While the boil and seethe of the open sea 
Hung on her frothing way. 


She lifted her hull like a breasting gull 
Where the rolling valleys be, 

And dipped where the shining porpoises 
Put ploughshares through the sea. 


A fading sail on the far sea-line, 

About the turn of the tide, 

As she made for the Banks on her maiden cruise, 
Was the last of the Nancy’s Pride. 


To-day a boy with goldy hair, 

In a garden of Grand Latite, 

From his mother’s knee looks out to sea 
For the coming of the fleet. 


They all may home on a sleepy tide, 
To the flap of the idle sail; 

But it’s never again the Nancy’s Pride 
That answers a human hail. 
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They all may home on a sleepy tide 
To the sag of an idle sheet; 

But it’s never again the Nancy’s Pride 
That draws men down the street. 


On the Banks to-night a fearsome sight 
The fishermen behold, 

Keeping the ghost watch in the moon 
When the small hours are cold. 


When the light wind veers, and the white fog clears, 
They see by the after rail 

An unknown schooner creeping up 

With mildewed spar and sail. 


Her crew lean forth by the rotting shrouds, 
With the Judgment in their face; 

And to their mates’ “God save you!” 
Have never a word of grace. 


Then into the gray they sheer away, 

On the awful polar tide; 

And the sailors know they have seen the wraith 
Of the missing Nancy’s Pride. 
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Arnold, Master of the Scud 


HERE’S a schooner out from Kingsport, 
Through the morning’s dazzle-gleam, 
Snoring down the Bay of Fundy 
With a norther on her beam. 


How the tough wind springs to wrestle, 
When the tide is on the flood! 

And between them stands young daring— 
Arnold, master of the Scud. 


He is only “Martin’s youngster,” 

To the Minas coasting fleet, 

“Twelve years old, and full of Satan 
As a nut is full of meat.” 


With a wake of froth behind him, 
And the gold green waste before, 
Just as though the sea this morning 
Were his boat pond by the door, 


Legs a-straddle, grips the tiller 

This young waif of the old sea; 

When the wind comes harder, only 
Laughs “Hurrah!” and holds her free. 
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Little wonder, as you watch him 
With the dash in his blue eye, 
Long ago his father called him 
“Arnold, Master,” on the sly, 


While his mother’s heart foreboded 
Reckless father makes rash son. 
So to-day the schooner carries 

Just these two whose will is one. 


Now the wind grows moody, shifting 
Point by point into the east. 

Wing and wing the Scud is flying 
With her scuppers full of yeast. 


And the father’s older wisdom 

On the sea-line has descried, 

Like a stealthy cloud-bank making 
Up to windward with the tide, 


Those tall navies of disaster, 

The pale squadrons of the fog, 

That maraud this gray world border 
Without pilot, chart, or log, 


Ranging wanton as marooners 

From Minudie to Manan. 

“Heave to, and we’ll reef, my master!” 
Cries he; when no will of man 
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ARNOLD, MASTER OF THE SCUD 


Spills the foresail, but a clumsy 
Wind-flaw with a hand like stone 
Hurls the boom round. In an instant 
Arnold, Master, there alone 


Sees a crushed corpse shot to seaward, 
With the gray doom in its face; 

And the climbing foam receives it 

To its everlasting place. 


What does Arnold, Master, think you? 
Whimper like a child for dread? 

That’s not Arnold. Foulest weather 
Strongest sailors ever bred. 


And this slip of taut sea-faring 
Grows a man who throttles fear. 
Let the storm and dark in spite now 
Do their worst with valor here! 


Not a reef and not a shiver, 

While the wind jeers in her shrouds, 
And the flauts of foam and sea-fog 
Swarm upon her deck in crowds, 


Flies the Scud like a mad racer; 

And with iron in his frown, 

Holding hard by wrath and dreadnought, 
Arnold, Master, rides her down. 
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Let the taffrail shriek through foam-heads! 
Let the licking seas go glut 

Elsewhere their old hunger, baffled! 
Arnold’s making for the Gut. 


Cleft sheer down, the sea-wall mountains 
Give that one port on the coast; 

Made, the Basin lies in sunshine! 

Missed, the little Scud is lost! 


Come now, fog-horn, let your warning 
Rip the wind to starboard there! 
Suddenly that burly-throated 
Welcome ploughs the cumbered air. 


The young master hauls a little, 
Crowds her up and sheets her home, 
Heading for the narrow entry 
Whence the safety signals come. 


Then the wind lulls, and an eddy 

Tells of ledges, where away; 

Veers the Scud, sheet free, sun breaking, 
Through the rifts, and—there’s the bay! 


Like a bird in from the storm-beat, 
As the summer sun goes down, 
Slows the schooner to her moorings 
By the wharf at Digby town. 
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ARNOLD, MASTER OF THE SCUD 


All the world next morning wondered. 
Largest letters, there it stood, 

“Storm in Fundy. A Boy’s Daring. 
Arnold, Master of the Scud.” 
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The Ships of St. John 


MILE, you inland hills and rivers! 
Flush, you mountains in the dawn! 
But my roving heart is seaward 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Fair the land lies, full of August, 
Meadow island, shingly bar, 
Open barns and breezy twilight, 
Peace and the mild evening star. 


Gently now this gentlest country 
The old habitude takes on, 

But my wintry heart is outbound 
With the great ships of St. John. 


Once in your wide arms you held me, 
Till the man-child was a man, 
Canada, great nurse and mother 

Of the young sea-roving clan. 


Always your bright face above me 
Through the dreams of boyhood shone; 
Now far alien countries call me 

With the ships of gray St. John. 
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Swing, you tides, up out of Fundy! 
Blow, you white fogs, in from sea! 
I was born to be your fellow; 

You were bred to pilot me. 


At the touch of your strong fingers, 
Doubt, the derelict, is gone; 

Sane and glad I clear the headland 
With the white ships of St. John. 


Loyalists, my fathers, builded 
This gray port of the gray sea, 
When the duty to ideals 

Could not let well-being be. 


When the breadth of scarlet bunting 
Puts the wreath of maple on, 

I must cheer too,—slip my moorings 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Peerless-hearted port of heroes, 
Be a word to lift the world, 
Till the many see the signal 
Of the few once more unfurled. 


Past the lighthouse, past the nunbuoy, 
Past the crimson rising sun, 

There are dreams go down the harbor 
With the tall ships of St. John. 
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In the morning I am with them 

As they clear the island bar,— 

Fade, till speck by speck the midday 
Has forgotten where they are. 


But I sight a vaster sea-line, 
Wider lee-way, longer run, 
Whose discoverers return not 
With the ships of gray St. John. 
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HIPMATE, leave the ghostly shadows, 
Where thy boon companions throng! 
We will put to sea together 
Through the twilight with a song. 


Leering closer, rank and girding, 
In this Black Port where we bide, 
Reel a thousand flaring faces; 
But escape is on the tide. 


Let the tap-rooms of the city 

Reek till the red dawn comes round. 
There is better wine in plenty 

On the cruise where we are bound. 


I’ve aboard a hundred messmates 
Better than these “long-shore knaves. 
There is wreckage on the shallows; 
’Tis the open sea that saves. 


Hark, lad, dost not hear it calling? 
That’s the voice thy father knew, 
When he took the King’s good cutlass 
In his grip, and fought it through. 
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Who would palter at press-money 
When he heard that sea-cry vast? 
That’s the call makes lords of lubbers, 
When they ship before the mast. 


Let thy cronies of the tavern 

Keep their kisses bought with gold; 
On the high seas there are regions 
Where the heart is never old, 


Where the great winds every morning 
Sweep the sea-floor clean and white, 
And upon the steel-blue arches 
Burnish the great stars of night; 


There the open hand will lose not, 
Nor the loosened tongue betray. 
Signed, and with our sailing orders, 
We will clear before the day; 


On the shining yards of heaven 
See a wider dawn unfurled. . . . 
The eternal slaves of beauty 
Are the masters of the world. 
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A Song Before Sailing 


IND of the dead men’s feet, 
Blow down the empty street 
Of this old city by the sea 
With news for me! 


Blow me beyond the grime 
And pestilence of time! 

I am too sick at heart to war 
With failure any more. 


Thy chill is in my bones; 
The moonlight on the stones 
Is pale, and palpable, and cold; 
I am as one grown old. 


I call from room to room 
Through the deserted gloom; 
The echoes are all words I know, 
Lost in some long ago. 


I prowl from door to door, 

And find no comrade more. 

The wolfish fear that children feel 
Is snuffing at my heel. 
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I hear the hollow sound 

Of a great ship coming round, 

The thunder of tackle and the tread 
Of sailors overhead. 


That stormy-blown hulloo 

Has orders for me, too. 

I see thee, hand at mouth, and hark, 
My captain of the dark. 


O wind of the great East, 

By whom we are released 

From this strange dusty port to sail 
Beyond our fellows’ hail, 


Under the stars that keep 

The entry of the deep, 

Thy somber voice brings up the sea’s 
Forgotten melodies ; 


And I have no more need 

Of bread, or wine, or creed, 
Bound for the colonies of time 
Beyond the farthest prime. 


Wind of the dead men’s feet, 
Blow through the empty street; 
The last adventurer am I, 
Then, world, good-by ! 
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Legends of Lost Haven 


HERE are legends of Lost Haven, 
Come, I know not whence, to me, 
When the wind is in the clover, 
When the sun is on the sea. 


There are rumors in the pine-tops, 
There are whispers in the grass; 
And the flocking crows at nightfall 
Bring home hints of things that pass 


Out upon the broad dike yonder, 

All day long beneath the sun, 
Where the tall ships cloud and settle 
Down the sea-curve, one by one. 


And the crickets in fine chorus— 
Every slim and tiny reed— 

Strive to chord the broken rhythmus 
Of the world, and half succeed. 


There are myriad traditions 
Treasured by the talking rain; 
And with memories the moonlight 
Walks the cold and silent plain. 
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Where the river tells his hill-tales 

To the lone complaining bar, 

Where the midgets thread their dances 
To the yellow twilight star, 


Where the blossom bends to hearken 
To the bee with velvet bands, 

There are chronicles enciphered 

Of the yet uncharted lands. 


All the musical marauders 

Of the berry and the bloom 
Sing the lure of soul’s illusion 
Out of darkness, out of doom. 


But the sure and great evangel 
Comes when half alone I hear, 

At the rosy door of silence, 

Love, the lord of speech, draw near. 


Then for once across the threshold, 
Darkling spirit, thou art free,— 

As thy hope in every ship makes 
Some lost haven of the sea. 
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| BD sents you know the sailing orders? 
It is time to put to sea, 

And the stranger in the harbor 

Sends a boat ashore for me. 


With the thunder of her canvas 
Coming on the wind again, 

I can hear the Shadow Boatswain 
Piping to his shadow men. 


Is it firelight or morning, 

That red flicker on the floor? 

Your good-by was braver, sweetheart, 
When I sailed away before. 


Think of this last lovely summer! 
Love, what ails the wind to-night ? 
What’s he saying in the chimney 

Turns your berry cheek so white? 


What a morning! How the sunlight 
Sparkles on the outer bay, 

Where the brig lies waiting for me 
To trip anchor and away! 
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THE SHADOW BOATSWAIN 


That’s the Doomkeel. You may know her 
By her clean run aft; and, then, 

Don’t you hear the Shadow Boatswain 
Piping to his shadow men? 


Off the freshening sea to windward, 
Is it a white tern I hear 

Shrilling in the gusty weather 
Where the far sea-line is clear? 


What a morning for departure! 

How your blue eyes melt and shine! 
Will you watch us from the headland 
Till we sink below the line? 


T can see the wind already 

Steer the scurf marks of the tide, 
As we slip the wake of being 
Down the sloping world and wide. 


I can feel the vasty mountains 

Heave and settle under me, 

And the Doomkeel veer and shudder, 
Crumbling on the hollow sea. 


There’s a call, as when a white gull 
Cries and beats across the blue; 
That must be the Shadow Boatswain 
Piping to his shadow crew. 
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There’s a boding sound, like winter 
When the pines begin to quail; 
That must be the gray wind moaning 
In the belly of the sail. 


I can feel the icy fingers 

Creeping in upon my bones; 
There must be a berg to windward 
Somewhere in these border zones. 


Stir the fire. . . . I love the sunlight,— 
Always loved my shipmate sun. 

How the sunflowers beckon to me 
From the dooryard one by one! 


How the royal lady roses 

Strew this summer world of ours! 
There'll be none in Lonely Haven; 
It is too far north for flowers. 


There, sweetheart! And I must leave you 
What should touch my wife with tears? 
There’s no danger with the Master; 

He has sailed the sea for years. 


With the sea-wolves on her quarter, 
And a white bone in her teeth, 
He will steer the shadow cruiser, 
Dark before and doom beneath, 
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Down the last expanse, till morning 
Flares above the broken sea, 

And the midnight storm is over. 
And the Isles are close a-lee. 


So some twilight, when your roses 

Are all blown and it is June, 

You will turn your blue eyes seaward 
Through the white dusk of the moon, 


Wondering, as that far sea-cry 
Comes upon the wind again, 

And you hear the Shadow Boatswain 
Piping to his shadow men. 
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The Master of the Isles 


HERE is rumor in Dark Harbor, 
And the folk are all astir; 

For a stranger in the offing 

Draws them down to gaze at her, 


In the gray of early morning, 
Black against the orange streak, 
Making in below the ledges, 
With no colors at her peak. 


Something makes their hearts uneasy 
As they watch the long black hull, 
For she brings the storm behind her 
While before her there is lull. 


With no pilot and unspoken, 
Where the dancing breakers are, 
Presently she veers and races 
In across the roaring bar,— 


Rounds and luffs and comes to anchor, 
While the wharf begins to throng. 
Silence falls upon the women, 

And misgiving stirs the strong. 
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THE MASTER OF THE ISLES 


Then with some obscure foreboding, 
As a gray-haired watcher smiles, 
They perceive the fearless captain 

Is the Master of the Isles. 


They recall the bleak December 
Many streaming years ago, 

When the stranger had been sighted 
Driving shoreward with the snow; 


When the Master came among them 
With his calm and courtly pride, 
And had sailed away at sundown 
With pale Dora for his bride; 


How again he came one summer 
When the herring schools were late, 
And had cleared before the morning 
With old Alec’s son for mate. 


There was glamour with the Master; 
He had tales of far-off seas; 

But his habit and demeanor 

Were of other lands than these. 


He had never made the Harbor 
But there sailed away with him 
Wife or child or friend or lover, 
Leaving eyes to strain and swim,— 
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Strain and wait for their returning; 
Yet they never had come back; 

For the pale wake of the Master 

Is a wandering, fading track. 


Just beyond our utmost fathom 

Is the anchorage we crave, 

But the Master knows the soundings 
By the reach of every wave. 


Just beyond the last horizon, 
Vague upon the weather-gleam, 
Loom the Faroff Isles forever, 
The tradition of a dream. 


There a white and brooding summer 
Haunts upon the gray sea-plain, 
Where the gray sea-winds are quiet 
At the sources of the rain. 


There where all world-weary dreamers 
Get them forth to their release, 

Lie the colonies of the kindred, 

In the provinces of peace. 


Thither in the stormy sunset 
Will the Master sail to-night; 
And the village will be silent 
When he drops below the light. 
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Not a soul on all the hillside 

But will watch her when she clears, 
Dreaming of the Port o’ Strangers 
In the roadstead of the years. 


“Port o’ Strangers, Port o’ Strangers!” 
“Where away?” “On the weather bow.” 
“Drive her down the closing distance!” . 
That’s to-morrow, but not now. 


What imperial adventure 

Some wide morning it will be, 
Sweeping in to Lonely Haven 
From the chartless round of sea! 


How imposing a departure, 
While this little harbor smiles, 
Steering for the outer sea-rim 
With the Master of the Isles! 
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OMRADES, comrades, have me buried 


Like a warrior of the sea, 
With a flag across my breast 
And my sword upon my knee. 


Steering out from vanished headlands 
For a harbor on no chart, 

With the winter in the rigging, 

With the ice-wind in my heart, 


Down the bournless slopes of sea-room, 
With the long gray wake behind, 

I have sailed my cruiser steady 

With no pilot but the wind. 


Battling with relentless pirates 

From the lower seas of Doom, 

I have kept the colors flying 

Through the roar of drift and gloom. 


Scudding where the shadow foemen 
Hang about us grim and stark, 
Broken spars and shredded canvas, 
We are racing for the dark. 
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Sped and blown abaft the sunset 
Like a shriek the storm has caught; 
But the helm is lashed to windward, 
And the sails are sheeted taut. 


Comrades, comrades, have me buried 
Like a warrior of the night. 

I can hear the bell-buoy calling 
Down below the harbor light. 


Steer in shoreward, loose the signal, 
The last watch has been cut short; 
Speak me kindly to the islesmen, 
When we make the foreign port. 


We shall make it ere the morning 
Rolls the fog from strait and bluff; 
Where the offing crimsons eastward 
There is anchorage enough. 


How I wander in my dreaming! 
Are we nothing nearer home, 

Or outbound for fresh adventure 
On the reeling plains of foam? 


North I think it is, my comrades, 
Where one heart-beat counts for ten, 
Where the loving hand is loyal, 
And the women’s sons are men; 
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Where the red auroras tremble 
When the polar night is still, 


Lighting home the worn seafarers 
To their haven in the hill. 


Comrades, comrades, have me buried 
Like a warrior of the North. 

Lower me the long-boat, stay me 

In your arms, and bear me forth; 


Lay me in the sheets and row me, 
With the tiller in my hand, 

Row me in below the beacon 
Where my sea-dogs used to land. 


Has your captain lost his cunning 

After leading you so far? 

Row me your last league, my sea-kings ; 
It is safe within the bar. 


Shoulder me and house me hillward, 
Where the field-lark makes his bed, 
So the gulls can wheel above me, 
All day long when I am dead; 


Where the keening wind can find me 
With the April rain for guide, 
And come crooning her old stories 
Of the kingdoms of the tide. 
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Comrades, comrades, have me buried 
Like a warrior of the sun; 

I have carried my sealed orders 
Till the last command is done. 


Kiss me on the cheek for courage, 
(There is none to greet me home,) 
Then farewell to your old lover 
Of the thunder of the foam; 


For the grass is full of slumber 
In the twilight world for me, 
And my tired hands are slackened 
From their toiling on the sea. 
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LONELY sail in the vast sea-room, 
I have put out for the port of gloom. 


The voyage is far on the trackless tide, 
The watch is long, and the seas are wide. 


The headlands blue in the sinking day 
Kiss me a hand on the outward way. 


The fading gulls, as they dip and veer, 
Lift me a voice that is ‘good to hear. 


The great winds come, and the heaving sea, 
The restless mother, is calling me. 


The cry of her heart is lone and wild, 
Searching the night for her wandered child. 


Beautiful, weariless mother of mine, 
In the drift of doom I am here, I am thine. 


Beyond the fathom of hope or fear, 
From bourn to bourn of the dusk I steer, 


Swept on in the wake of the stars, in the stream 
Of a roving tide, from dream to dream. 
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Non Omnis Moriar 


In Memory oF GLEESON WHITE 


HIS paragraph cannot be true; 

For such a man could not have died. 
Death is so lonely, hard and cold,— 
Not gentleness personified. 


What manner was it in the man 

That makes the story seem untrue? 
Death is for fighters, rakes and kings; 
Malice or greed he never knew. 


He never seemed to strive to live; 
His spirit was too sure for strife,— 
Too glad, unquerulous and fair, 
To take the sordid tinge of life. 


The pompous folly of the world 

Could never touch that radiant mien; 
He moved unstained among the crowd, 
Loyal, courageous, and serene. 


No bargainer for wealth nor fame 
Nor place, his was a better part,— 
The simple love of all his kind, 
And lifelong fervour in his art. 
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It must have been his charity, 

That tender human heart of his, 
That rare unfailing kindliness, 

Could make his death seem so amiss. 


In London where he lived and toiled, 
I saw him smile across the throng, 
The unembittered smile of those 
Whose sweetness triumphs over wrong. 


With that unvexed Chaucerian mood, 
That zest unsevered from repose, 

He is as wise as Omar now, 

Or any Master of the Rose. 


And here in the November dusk 
There comes an echo, faint and far, 
Of that gay, valiant, careless voice 
That cried, Non omnis moriar! 


Behind the mask of lore and creed 

There dwells an instinct, strong and blind, 
Refuting sorrow, bidding grief 

Be something better than resigned. 


There is a part of me that knows, 
Beneath incertitude and fear, 

I shall not perish when I pass 
Beyond mortality’s frontier ; 
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But greatly having joyed and grieved, 
Greatly content, shall hear the sigh 
Of the strange wind across the lone 
Bright lands of taciturnity. 


In patience therefore I await 

My friend’s unchanged benign regard,— 
Some April when I too shall be 

Spilt water from a broken shard. 
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By the Aurelian Wall 


In Memory oF JoHn Keats 


Y the Aurelian Wall, 

Where the long shadows of the centuries fall 
From Caius Cestius’ tomb, 
A weary mortal seeking rest found room 
For quiet burial, 


Leaving among his friends 

A book of lyrics. 

Such untold amends 

A traveller might make 

In a strange country, bidden to partake 
Before he farther wends; 


Who shyly should bestow 

The foreign reed-flute they had seen him blow 
And finger cunningly, 

On one of the dark children standing by, 
Then lift his cloak and go. 


The years pass. And the child 

Thoughtful beyond his fellows, grave and mild, 
Treasures the rough-made toy, 

Until one day he blows it for clear joy, 

And wakes the music wild. 
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His fondness makes it seem 

A thing first fashioned in delirious dream, 
Some god had cut and tried, 

And filled with yearning passion, and cast aside 
On some far woodland stream,— 


After long years to be 

Found by the stranger and brought over sea, 

A marvel and delight 

To ease the noon and pierce the dark blue night, 
For children such as he. 


He learns the silver strain 

Wherewith the ghostly houses of gray rain 

And lonely valleys ring, 

When the untroubled whitethroats make the spring 
A world without a stain; 


Then on his river reed, 


With strange and unsuspected notes that plead 
Of their own wild accord 


For utterances no bird’s throat could afford, 
Lifts it to human need. 


His comrades leave their play, 

When calling and compelling far away 

By river-slope and hill, 

He pipes their wayward footsteps where he will, 
All the long lovely day. 
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BY THE AURELIAN WALL 


Even his elders come. 

“Surely the child is elvish,” murmur some, 
And shake the knowing head; 

“Give us the good old simple things instead, 
Our fathers used to hum.” 


Others at open door 

Smile when they hear what they have hearkened for 
These many summers now, 

Believing they should live to learn somehow 
Things never known before. 


But he can only tell 

How the flute’s whisper lures him with a spell, 
Yet always just eludes 

The lost perfection over which he broods ; 

And how he loves it well. 


Till all the country-side, 

Familiar with his piping far and wide, 

Has taken for its own 

That weird enchantment down the evening blown,— 
Its glory and its pride. 


And so his splendid name, 
Who left the book of lyrics and small fame 
Among his fellows then, 
Spreads through the world like autumn—who knows 
when ?— 
Till all the hillsides flame. 
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Grand Pré and Margaree 

Hear it upbruited from the unresting sea; 

And the small Gaspereau, 

Whose yellow leaves repeat it, seems to know 
A new felicity. 


_Even the shadows tall, 

Walking at sundown through the plain, recall 

A mound the grasses keep, 

Where once a mortal came and found long sleep 
By the Aurelian Wall. 
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The White Gull 


For THE CENTENARY OF THE BirtTH oF SHELLEY 
I 


P by the idling reef-set bell 
The tide comes in; 
And to the idle heart to-day 
The wind has many things to say; 
The sea has many a tale to tell 
His younger kin. 


For we are his, bone of his bone, 
Breath of his breath; 

The doom tides sway us at their will; 
The sky of being rounds us still; 
And over us at last is blown 

The wind of death. 


II 


A hundred years ago to-day 

There came a soul, 

A pilgrim of the perilous light, 
Treading the spheral paths of night, 
On whom the word and vision lay 
With dread control. 
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Now the pale Summer lingers near, 
And talks to me 

Of all her wayward journeyings, 

And the old, sweet, forgotten things 
She loved and lost and dreamed of here 
By the blue sea. 


The great cloud-navies, one by one, 
Bend sails and fill 

From ports below the round sea-verge ; 
I watch them gather and emerge, 

And steer for havens of the sun 
Beyond the hill. 


The gray sea-horses troop and roam; 
The shadows fly 

Along the wind-floor at their heels; 
And where the golden daylight wheels, 
A white gull searches the blue dome 
With keening cry. 


And something, Shelley, like thy fame 
Dares the wide morn 

In that sea-rover’s glimmering flight, 
As if the Northland and the night 
Should hear thy splendid valiant name 
Put scorn to scorn. 
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Thou heart of all the hearts of men, 
Tameless and free, 

And vague as that marsh-wandering fire, 
Leading the world’s outworn desire 

A night march down this ghostly fen 
From sea to sea! 


THE WHITE GULL 


Through this divided camp of dream 
Thy feet have passed, 

As one who should set hand to rouse 
His comrades from their heavy drowse; 
For only their own deeds redeem 
God’s sons at last. 


But the dim world will dream and sleep 
Beneath thy hand, 

As poppies in the windy morn, 

Or valleys where the standing corn 
Whispers when One goes forth to reap 
The weary land. 


O captain of the rebel host, 

Lead forth and far! 

Thy toiling troopers of the night 
Press on the unavailing fight ; 
The sombre field is not yet lost, 
With thee for star. 
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Thy lips have set the nail and haste 
Of clarions free 

To bugle down the wintry verge 

Of time forever, where the surge 
Thunders and crumbles on a waste 
And open sea. 


Did the cold Norns who pattern life 

With haste and rest 

Take thought to cheer their pilgrims on 
Through trackless twilights vast and wan, 
Across the failure and the strife, 

From quest to quest,— 


Set their last kiss upon thy face, 

And let thee go 

To tell the haunted whisperings 

Of unimaginable things, 

Which plague thy fellows with a trace 
They cannot know? 


So they might fashion and send forth 
Their house of doom, 

Through the pale splendor of the night, 
In vibrant, hurled, impetuous flight, 

A resonant meteor of the North 

From gloom to gloom, 
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I think thou must have wandered far 
With Spring for guide, 

And heard the shy-born forest flowers 
Talk to the wind among the showers, 
Through sudden doorways left ajar 
When the wind sighed ; 


Thou must have heard the marching sweep 
Of blown white rain 

Go volleying up the icy kills,— 

And watched with Summer when the hills 
Muttered of freedom in their sleep 

And slept again. 


Surely thou wert a lonely one, 
Gentle and wild; 

And the round sun delayed for thee 
In the red moorlands by the sea, 
When Tyrian Autumn lured thee on, 
A wistful child, 


To rove the tranquil, vacant year, 
From dale to dale; 

And the great Mother took thy face 
Between her hands for one long gaze, 
And bade thee follow without fear 
The endless trail. 
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And thy clear spirit, half forlorn, 

Seeking its own, 

Dwelt with the nomad tents of rain, 
Marched with the gold-red ranks of grain, 
Or ranged the frontiers of the morn, 

And was alone. 


One brief perturbed and glorious day! 
How couldst thou learn 

The quiet of the forest sun, 

Where the dark, whispering rivers run 
The journey that hath no delay 

And no return? 


And yet within thee flamed and sang 
The dauntless heart, 

Knowing all passion and the pain 

On man’s imperious disdain, 

Since God’s great part in thee gave pang 
To earth’s frail part. 


It held the voices of the hills 

Deep in its core; 

The wandering shadows of the sea 
Called to it——would not let it be; 
The harvest of those barren rills 
Was in its store. 
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Thine was a love that strives and calls 
Outcast from home, 

Burning to free the soul of man 

With some new life. How strange, a ban 
Should set thy sleep beneath the walls 

Of changeless Rome! 


THE WHITE GULL 


More soft, I deem, from spring to spring, 
Thy sleep would be 

Where this far western headland lies 
With its imperial azure skies, 

Under thee hearing beat and swing 

The eternal sea. 


Where all the livelong brooding day 

And all night long, 

The far sea-journeying wind should come 
Down to the doorway of thy home, 

To lure thee ever the old way 

With the old song. 


But the dim forest would so house 
Thy heart so dear, 

Even the low surf of the rain, 

Where ghostly centuries complain, 
Might beat against thy door and rouse 
No heartache here. 
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For here the thrushes, calm, supreme, 
Forever reign, 

Whose gloriously kingly golden throats 
Regather their forgotten notes 

In keys where lurk no ruin of dream 
No tinge of pain. 


And here the ruthless noisy sea, 

With the tide’s will, 

The strong gray wrestler, should in vain 
Put forth his hand on thee again— 

Lift up his voice and call to thee, 

And thou be still. 


For thou has overcome at last; 

And fate and fear 

And strife and rumor now no more 
Vex thee by any wind-vexed shore, 


Down the strewn ways thy feet have passed 


Far, far from here. 


Up by the idling, idling bell 

The tide comes in; 

And to the restless heart to-day 
The wind has many things to say; 
The sea has many a tale to tell 
His younger kin. 
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The gray sea-horses troop and roam; 
The shadows fly . 
Along the wind-floor at their heels; 
And where the golden daylight wheels, 
A white gull searches the blue dome 
With keening cry. 
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The Country of Har 


For THE CENTENARY OF BLAKE’s “Soncs oF INNOCENCE” 


NCE a hundred years ago 

There was a light in London town, 
For an angel of the snow 
Walked her street sides up and down. 


As a visionary boy 

He put forth his hand to smite 
Songs of innocence and joy 
From the crying chords of night, 


Like a muttering of thunder 
Heard beneath the polar star; 
For his soul was all a-wonder 
At the calling vales of Har. 


He, a traveller by day 

And a pilgrim of the sun, 
Took his uncompanioned way 
Where the journey is not done. 


Where no mortal might aspire 
His clear heart was set to climb, 
To the uplands of desire 

And the river wells of time. 
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Home he wandered to the valley 
Where the springs of morning are, 
And the sea-bright cohorts rally 
On the twilit plains of Har. 


There he found the Book of Thel 
In the lily-garth of bliss, 
Fashioned, how no man can tell, 
As a white windflower is: 


Like the lulling of a sigh 

Uttered in the trembling grass, 
When a shower is gone by, 

And the sweeping shadows pass,— 


Through the hyacinthine weather, 
Wheel them down without a jar,— 
Heaving all the dappled heather 
In the streaming vales of Har. 


There was manna in the rain; 
And above the rills, a voice: 
“Son of mine, dost thou complain? 
I will make thee to rejoice. 


“Thou shalt be a child to men, 
With confusion on thy speech; 
And the worlds within thy ken 
Shall not lie within thy reach. 
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“But the rainbirds shall discover, 
And the daffodils unbar, 

Quiet waters for their lover 

On the shining plains of Har. 


“April rain and iron frost 

Shall make flowers to thy hand; 
Every field thy feet have crossed 
Shall revive from death’s command. 


“Hunting with a leash of wind 
Through the corners of the earth, 
Take the hounds of Spring to find 
The forgotten trails of mirth; 


“For the lone child-heart is dying 
Of a love no time can mar, 
Hearing not a voice replying 
From the gladder vales of Har. 


“Flame thy heart forth! Yet, no haste: 
Have not I prepared for thee 
The king’s chambers of the East 
And the wind halls of the sea? 


“Be a gospeller of things 

Nowhere written through the wild, 
With that gloaming call of Spring’s, 
When old secrets haunt the child. 
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“Let the bugler of my going 
Wake no clarion of war; 

For the paper reeds are blowing 
On the river plains of Har.” 


Centuries of soiled renown 

To the roaring dark have gone: 
There is woe in London town, 
And a crying for the dawn. 


April frost and iron rain 

Ripen the dead fruit of lust, 
And the sons of God remain 
The dream children of the dust, 


For their heart hath in derision, 
And their jeers have mocked afar, 
The delirium of vision 

From the holy vales of Har. 


Once in Autumn came a dream; 
The white Herald of the North, 
Faring West to ford my stream, 
Passed my lodge and bade me forth; 


Glad I rose and went with him, 
With my shoulder in his hand; 
The auroral world grew dim, 
And the idle harvest land. 
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Then I saw the warder lifting 

From its berg the Northern bar, 
And eternal snows were drifting 
On the wind-bleak plains of Har. 


“Listen humbly,” said my guide. 

“T am drear, for I am death,” 
Whispered Snow; but Wind replied, 
“T outlive thee by a breath, 


I am Time.” And then I heard, 
Dearer than all wells of dew, 
One gray golden-shafted bird 
Hail the uplands; so I knew 


Spring, the angel of our sorrow, 
Tarrying so seeming far, 

Should return with some long morrow 
In the calling vales of Har. 
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To Richard Lovelace 


files Lovelace, what desires have sway 
In the white shadow of your heart, 
Which no more measures day by day, 
Nor sets the years apart? 


How many seasons for your sake 
Have taught men over, age by age, 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage!”— 


Since that first April when you fared 
Into the Gatehouse, well content, 
Caring for nothing so you cared 

For honor and for Kent. 


How many, since the April rain 
Beat drear and blossomless and hoar 


Through London, when you left Shoe Lane, 


A-marching to no war! 


Till now, with April on the sea, 

And sunshine in the woven year, 

The rain-winds loose from reverie 
A lyric and a cheer. 
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A Seamark 


A TureNopy For Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


OLD, the dull cold! What ails the sun, 

And takes the heart out of the day? 
What makes the morning look sc mean, 
The Common so forlorn and gray? 


The wintry city’s granite heart 
Beats on in iron mockery, 

And like the roaming mountain rains, 
I hear the thresh of feet go by. 


It is the lonely human surf 

Surging through alleys chill with grime, 
The muttering churning ceaseless floe 
Adrift out of the North of time. 


Fades, it all fades! I only see 

The poster with its reds and blues 
Bidding the heart stand still to take 
Its desolating stab of news. 


That intimate and magic name: 

“Dead in Samoa.” .... Cry your cries, 
O city of the golden dome, 

Under the gray Atlantic skies! 
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But I have wander-biddings now. 
Far down the latitudes of sun, 

An island mountain of the sea, 
Piercing the green and rosy zone, 


Goes up into the wondrous day. 

And there the brown-limbed island men 
Are bearing up for burial, 

Within the sun’s departing ken, 


The master of the roving kind. 

And there where time will set no mark 
For his irrevocable rest, 

Under the spacious melting dark, 


With all the nomad tented stars 

About him, they have laid him down 
Above the crumbling of the sea, 
Beyond the turmoil of renown. 


O all you hearts about the world 
In whom the truant gipsy blood, 
Under the frost of this pale time, 
Sleeps like the daring sap and flood 


That dream of April and reprieve! 
You whom the haunted vision drives, 
Incredulous of home and ease, 
Perfection’s lovers all your lives! 
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You whom the wander-spirit loves 
To lead by some forgotten clue 
Forever vanishing beyond 
Horizon brinks forever new ; 


The road, unmarked, ordained, whereby 
Your brothers of the field and air 

Before you, faithful, blind and glad, 
Emerged from chaos pair by pair; 


The road whereby you too must come, 
In the unvexed and fabled years 

Into the country of your dream, 
With all your knowledge in arrears! 


You who can never quite forget 

Your glimpse of Beauty as she passed, 
The well-head where her knee was pressed, 
The dew wherein her foot was cast; 


O you who bid the paint and clay 

Be glorious when you are dead, 

And fit the plangent words in rhyme 
Where the dark secret lurks unsaid; 


You brethren of the light-heart guild, 
The mystic fellowcraft of joy, 

Who tarry for the news of truth, 

And listen for some vast ahoy 
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Blown in from sea, who crowd the wharves 
With eager eyes that wait the ship 

Whose foreign tongue may fill the world 

With wondrous tales from lip to lip; 


A SEAMARK 


Our restless loved adventurer, 

On secret orders come to him, 

Has slipped his cable, cleared the reef, 
And melted on the white sea-rim. 


O granite hills, go down in blue! 

And like green clouds in opal calms, 
You anchored islands of the main, 
Float up your loom of feathery palms! 


For deep within your dales, where lies 
A valiant earthling stark and dumb, 
This savage undiscerning heart 

Is with the silent chiefs who come 


To mourn their kin and bear him gifts,— 
Who kiss his hand, and take their place, 
This last night he receives his friends, 
The journey-wonder on his face. 


He “was not born for age.” Ah no, 
For everlasting youth is his! 
Part of the lyric of the earth 
With spring and leaf and blade he is. 
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*T will nevermore be April now 

But there will lurk a thought or him 
At the street corners, gay with flowers 
From rainy valleys purple-dim. 


O chiefs, you do not mourn alone! 

In that stern North where mystery broods, 
Our mother grief has many sons 

Bred in those iron solitudes. 


It does not help them, to have laid 
Their coil of lightning under seas ; 
They are as impotent as you 

To mend the loosened wrists and knees. 


And yet how many a harvest night, 
When the great luminous meteors flare 
Along the trenches of the dusk, 

The men who dwell beneath the Bear, 


Seeing those vagrants of the sky 

Float through the deep beyond their hark, 
Like Arabs through the wastes of air,— 

A flash, a dream, from dark to dark,— 


Must feel the solemn large surmise: 
By a dim vast and perilous way 

We sweep through undetermined time, 
Ilumining this quench of clay, 
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A moment staunched, then forth again. 
Ah, not alone you climb the steep 
To set your loving burden down 
Against the mighty knees of sleep. 


With you we hold the sombre faith 
Where creeds are sown like rain at sea; 
And leave the loveliest child of earth 
To slumber where he longed to be. 


His fathers lit the dangerous coast 

To steer the daring merchant home; 
His courage lights the dark’ning port 
Where every sea-worn sail must come. 


And since he was the type of all 

That strain in us which still must fare, 
The fleeting migrant of a day, 
Heart-high, outbound for otherwhere, 


Now therefore, where the passing ships 
Hang on the edges of the noon, 
And Northern liners trail their smoke 
Across the rising yellow moon, 


Bound for his home, with shuddering screw 


That beats its strength out into speed, 
Until the pacing watch descries 
On the sea-line a scarlet seed 
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Smolder and kindle and set fire 

To the dark selvedge of the night, 
The deep blue tapestry of stars, 
Then sheet the dome in pearly light, 


There in perpetual tides of day, 

Where men may praise him and deplore, 
The place of his lone grave shall be 

A seamark set forevermore, 


High on a peak adrift with mist, 
And round whose bases, far beneath 
The snow-white wheeling tropic birds, 
The emerald dragon breaks his teeth. 
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In Memory oF Ropert Louis STEVENSON 


15 


OU hearken, fellows? Turned aside 
Into the road-house of the past! 
The prince of vagabonds is gone 
To house among his peers at last. 


The stainless gallant gentleman, 
So glad of life, he gave no trace, 
No hint he even once beheld 
The spectre peering in his face; 


But gay and modest held the road, 
Nor feared the Shadow of the Dust; 
And saw the whole world rich with joy, 
As every valiant farer must. 


I think that old and vasty inn 

Will have a welcome guest to-night, 
When Chaucer, breaking off some tale 
That fills his hearers with delight, 


Shall lift up his demure brown eyes 
To bid the stranger in; and all 
Will turn to greet the one on whom 
The crystal lot was last to fall. 
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Keats of the more than mortal tongue 
Will take grave Milton by the sleeve 
To meet their kin, whose woven words 
Had elvish music in the weave. 


Dear Lamb and excellent Montaigne, 
Sterne and the credible Defoe, 
Borrow, De Quincey, the great Dean, 
The sturdy leisurist Thoreau; 


The furtive soul whose dark romance, 
By ghostly door and haunted stair, 
Explored the dusty human heart 
And the forgotten garrets there; 


The moralist it could not spoil, 

To hold an empire in his hands; 

Sir Walter, and the brood who sprang 
From Homer through a hundred lands 


Singers of songs on all men’s lips, 
Tellers of tales in all men’s ears, 
Movers of hearts that still must beat 
To sorrows feigned and fabled tears; 


Horace and Omar, doubting still 
What mystery lurks beyond the seen, 
Yet blithe and reassured before 

That fine unvexed Virgilian mien; 
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These will companion him to-night, 
Beyond this iron wintry gloom, 

When Shakespeare and Cervantes bid 
The great joy-masters give him room. 


No alien there in speech or mood, 
He will pass in, one traveller more; 
And portly Ben will smile to see 
The velvet jacket at the door. 
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RIENDS, let him rest 
In midnight now. 
Desire has gone 
On the weary quest 
With aching brow; 
Until the dawn, 
Friends, let him rest. 


With a boy’s desire 
He set the cup 

To his lips to drink; 
The ruddy fire 

Was lifted up 

At day’s cool brink, 
With a boy’s desire. 


The heart of a boy! 
He tasted life, 

And the bitter sting 
Of sorrow in joy, 
Failure in strife, 
Was pain to wring 
The heart of a boy. 
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In a childish whim, 

He spilled the wine 
Upon the floor,— 

In beads on the brim 
Was a glitter of brine— 
Then, out at the door 
In a childish whim! 


Out of the storm, 

In the flickering light, 
A broken glass 

Lies on our warm 
Hearthstone to-night, 
While shadows pass 
Out of the storm. 


Friends, let him rest 
In midnight now. 
Desire has gone 

On the weary quest 
With aching brow: 
Until the dawn, 
Friends, let him rest. 


In sorrow and shame 
For the craven heart, 
In manhood’s breast 
With valor’s name, 
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Let him depart 
Unto his rest 
In sorrow and shame. 


In after years 

God, who bestows 

Or withholds the valor, 
Shall wipe all tears— 

Haply, who knows ?— 

From his face’s pallor 
In after years. 


He could not learn 

To fight with his peers 

In sturdier fashion; 

Let him return 

Through the night with tears, 
Stung with the passion 

He could not learn. 


All-bountiful, calm, 

Where the great stars burn, 
And the spring bloom smothers 
The night with balm, 

Let him return 

To the silent Mother’s 
All-bountiful calm. 
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Friends, let him rest 
In midnight now. 
Desire has gone 

On the weary quest 
With aching brow: 
Until the dawn, 
Friends, let him rest. 


To Paul Verlaine 


O they would raise your monument, 
Old vagabond of lovely earth? 
Another answer without words 
To Humdrum’s, “What are poets worth?” 


Not much we gave you when alive, 
Whom now we lavishly deplore— 
A little bread, a little wine, 
A little caporal—no more. 


Here in our lodging of a day 

You roistered till we were appalled; 
Departing, in your room we found 
A string of golden verses scrawled. 


The princely manor-house of art, 
A vagrant artist entertains ; 

And when he gets him to the road, 
Behold, a princely gift remains. 


Abashed, we set your name above 
The purse-full patrons of our board: 
Remind newcomers with a nudge, 
“Verlaine took once what we afford!” 
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TO PAUL VERLAINE 


The gardens of the Luxembourg, 
Spreading beneath the brilliant sun, 
Shall be your haunt of leisure now 
When all your wander years are done. 


There you shall stand, the very mien 
You wore in Paris streets of old, 
And ponder what a thing is life, 

Or watch the chestnut blooms unfold. 


There you will find, I dare surmise, 
Another tolerance than ours, 

The loving-kindness of the grass, 
The tender patience of the flowers. 


And every year, when May returns 
To bring the golden age again, 
And hope comes back with poetry 
In your loved land across the Seine, 


Some youth will come with foreign speech, 
Bearing his dream from over sea, 

A lover of your flawless craft, 

Apprenticed to your poverty. 


He will be mute before you there, 
And mark those lineaments which tell 
What stormy unrelenting fate 

Had one who served his art so well. 
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TO PAUL VERLAINE 


And there be yours, the livelong day, 
Beyond the mordant reach of pain, 
The little gospel of the leaves, 

The Nunc dimittis of the rain! 
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A Norse Child’s Requiem 


LEEP soundly, little Thorlak, 
Where all thy peers have lain, 
A hero of no battle, 
A saint without a stain! 


Thy courage be upon thee, 
Unblemished by regret, 
For that adventure whither 
Thy tiny march was set. 


The sunshine be above thee, 
With birds and winds and trees. 
Thy way-fellows inherit 

No better things than these. 


And silence be about thee, 
Turned back from this our war 
To front alone the valley 

Of night without a star. 


The soul of love and valor, 
Indifferent to fame, 

Be with thee, heart of vikings, 
Beyond the breath of blame. 
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A NORSE CHILD’S REQUIEM 


Thy moiety of manhood 
Unspent and fair, go down, 
And, unabashed, encounter 
Thy brothers of renown. 


So modest in thy freehold 

And tenure of the earth, 

Thy needs, for ail our meddling, 
Are few and little worth. 


Content thee, not with pity; 

Be solaced, not with tears; 

But when the whitethroats waken 
Through the revolving years, 


Hereafter be that peerless 
And dirging cadence, child, 
Thy threnody unsullied, 
Melodious, and wild. 


Then winter be thy housing, 
Thy lullaby the rain, 
Thou hero of no battle, 
Thou saint without a stain. 
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In the Heart of the Hills 


N the warm blue heart of the hills 

My beautiful, beautiful one 
Sleeps where he laid him down 
Before the journey was done. 


All the long summer day 

The ghosts of noon draw nigh, 
And the tremulous aspens hear 
The footing of winds go by. 


Down to the gates of the sea, 
Out of the gates of the west, 
Journeys the whispering river 
Before the place of his rest. 


The road he loved to follow 
When June came by his door, 
Out through the dim blue haze 
Leads, but allures no more. 


The trailing shadows of clouds 
Steal from the slopes and are gone; 
The myriad life in the grass 

Stirs, but he slumbers on; 
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IN THE HEART OF THE HILLS 


The inland wandering tern 
Skreel as they forage and fly; 
His loons on the lonely reach 
Utter their querulous cry; 


Over the floating lilies 

A dragon-fly tacks and steers ; 
Far in the depth of the blue 
A martin settles and veers; 


To every roadside thistle 

A gold-brown butterfly clings ; 
But he no more companions 

All the dear vagrant things. 


The strong red journeying sun, 
The pale and wandering rain, 
Will roam on the hills forever 
And find him never again. 


Then twilight falls with the touch 
Of a hand that soothes and stills, 
And a swamp-robin sings into light 
The lone white star of the hills. 


Alone in the dusk he sings, 

And a burden of sorrow and wrong 
Is lifted up from the earth 

And carried away in his song. 
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Alone in the dusk he sings, 
And the joy of another day 
Is folded in peace and borne 
On the drift of years away. 


But there in the heart of the hills 
My beautiful weary one 

Sleeps where he laid him down; 
And the large sweet night is begun. 
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ROTHER, the world above you 


Is very fair to-day, 
And all things seem to love you 
The old accustomed way. 


Here in the heavenly weather 
In June’s white arms you sleep, 


Where once on the hills together 


Your haunts you used to keep. 


The idling sun that lazes 
Along the open field 

And gossips to the daisies 
Of secrets unrevealed ; 


The wind that stirs the grasses 
A moment, and then stills 
Their trouble as he passes 
Up to the darkling hills,—- 


And to the breezy clover 
Has many things to say 

Of that unwearied rover 

Who once went by this way; 
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The miles of elm-treed meadows; 
The clouds that voyage on, 
Streeling their noiseless shadows 
From countries of the sun; 


The tranquil river reaches 
And the pale stars of dawn; 
The thrushes in their beeches 
For reverie withdrawn; 


With all your forest fellows 

In whom the blind heart calls, 
For whom the green leaf yellows, 
On whom the red leaf falls; 


The dumb and tiny creatures 
Of flower and blade and sod, 

That dimly wear the features 
And attributes of God. 


The airy migrant comers 

On gauzy wings of fire, 
Those wanderers and roamers 
Of indefinite desire; 


The rainbirds and all dwellers 
In solitude and peace, 

Those lingerers and foretellers 
Of infinite release; 
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Yea, all the dear things living 
That rove or bask or swim, 
Remembering and misgiving, 
Have felt the day grow dim. 


Even the glad things growing, 
Blossom and fruit and stem, 
Are poorer for your going 
Because you were of them. 


Yet since you loved to cherish 
Their pleading beauty here, 
Your heart shall not quite perish 
In all the golden year; 


But God’s great dream above them 
Must be a tinge less pale, 

Because you lived to love them 
And make their joy prevail. 
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| icone: by Massachusetts Bay, 
Where is he who yesterday 


Called you Home, and loved to go 
Where the cherry spreads her snow, 


Through the purple misty woods 
Of your soft spring solitudes, 


Listening for the first fine gush 
Of his fellow, the shy thrush— 


Hearkening some diviner tone 
Than our ears have ever known? 


Woodland-musing by the hour 
When the locust comes in flower, 


He would watch by hill and swamp 
Every sign of her green pomp 


Where your matchless June once more 
Leads her pageant up the shore. 


Slopes of bayberry and fern, 
While you wait for his return, 


Can it be that he would test 
Some far region of the West, 
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Tracking some great river course 
To its undiscovered source? 


Or an idler would he be 
In the Islands of the Sea? 


Can it be that he is gone, 
Like so many a roving one, 


The dread Arctic to explore, 
Never to be heard of more— 


Or with those who sail away 
Every year from Gloucester Bay 


For the Banks, and do not come 
When the fishing fieets come home? 


Stony uplands where the quail 
Whistles by the pasture rail, 


Where is one to whom you lent 
Of your wise serene content, 


Minstrel of your pagan psalm 
With an Emersonian calm? 


Open fields along the sea, 
*T was your sweet sincerity 


Made him what his fellows knew, 
Sober, gentle, sane and true. 
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Whippoorwill and oriole, 
He had your untarnished soul; 


He your steadfast brother was, 
Lowly field-bird of the grass. 


Shores of Massachusetts Bay, 
Teach us only in our day 


Half as well your face to love 
And your loving kindness prove. 


Now the wind he loved so well 
Makes the dune grass rock and swell, 


And the marshy acres run 
White with charlock in the sun, 


Should he not be here to see 
All your brave felicity! 


Through these orchards green and dim 
Whose old calm was good to him, 


Let the tiny yellow birds 
Still repeat their shining words, 


While across our senses steal 
Hints of things no words reveal. 


Let the air he used to know 
From the iris meadows blow, 
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At evening through the open door 
With the cool scents of the shore, 


While across our spirits sweep 
Sea-turns from a vaster deep. 


Sunlit fields, how gently now 
Your white daisies nod and bow, 


Where the soft wind and the sun 
Grieve not for a mortal one! 


Only the old sea the more 
Seems to whisper and deplore, 


Murmuring like a childless crone 
With her sorrow left alone— 


The eternal human cry 
To the heedless passer by. 


Marshes, while your channels fill 
And the June birds have their will, 


While the elms along your edge 
Wave above the rusty sedge, 


And the bobolinks day long 
Ply their juggleries of song, 


While the sailing ships go by 
To their ports below the sky, 
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Still the old Thalassian blue 
Bounds this lovely world for you, 


And the lost horizon lies 
Past your wonder or surmise. 


Fields by Massachusetts Bay, 
When your questioner shall say, 


“Where is he who should have been 
Poet of your lovely mien, 


And your soul’s interpreter?” 
Answer, every larch and fir, 


“He was here, but he is gone. 
Some high purpose not his own 


Summoned his unwasted powers 
From our common woods and flowers. 


All too soon from our abode 
Back he wended to the road, 


Rich in love, if not in fame. 
Philip Savage was his name.” 
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The Grave-Tree 


ET me have a scarlet maple 
For the grave-tree at my head, 
With the quiet sun behind it, 
In the years when I am dead. 


Let me have it for a signal, 

Where the long winds stream and stream, 
Clear across the dim blue distance, 

Like a horn blown in a dream; 


Scarlet when the April vanguard 
Bugles up the laggard Spring, 
Scarlet when the bannered Autumn, 
Marches by unwavering. 


It will comfort me with honey 
When the shining rifts and showers 
Sweep across the purple valley 
And bring back the forest flowers. 


It will be my leafy cabin, 
Large enough when June returns 
And J] hear the golden thrushes 
Flute and hesitate by turns. 
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And in fall, some yellow morning, 
When the stealthy frost has come, 
Leaf by leaf it will befriend me 
As with comrades going home. 


Let me have the Silent Valley 
And the hill that fronts the east, 
So that I can watch the morning 
Redden and the stars released. 


Leave me in the Great Lone Country, 
For I shall not be afraid 

With the shy moose and the beaver 
There within my scarlet shade. 


I would sleep, but not too soundly, 
Where the sunning partridge drums, 
Till the crickets hush before him 
When the Scarlet Hunter comes. 


That will be in warm September, 
In the stillness of the year, 

When the river-blue is deepest 
And the other world is near. 


When the apples burn their reddest 
And the corn is in the sheaves, 

I shall stir and waken lightly . 
At a footfall in the leaves. 
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It will be the Scarlet Hunter 
Come to tell me time is done; 
On the idle hills forever 
There will stand the idle sun. 


There the wind will stay to whisper 
Many wonders to the reeds; 

But I shall not fear to follow 
Where my Scarlet Hunter leads. 


I shall know him in the darkling 
Murmur of the river bars, 

While his feet are on the mountains 
Treading out the smoldering stars. 


I shall know him, in the sunshine 
Sleeping in my scarlet tree, 

Long before he halts beside it 
Stooping down to summon me. 


Then fear not, my friends, to leave me 
In the boding autumn vast; 

There are many things to think of 
When the roving days are past. 


Leave me by the scarlet maple, 
When the journeying shadows fail, 
Waiting till the Scarlet Hunter 
Pass upon the endless trail. 
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In a Copy of Browning 


ROWNING, old fellow, 
Your leaves grow yellow, 
Beginning to mellow 
As seasons pass. 
Your cover is wrinkled, 
And stained and sprinkled, 
And warped and crinkled 
From sleep on the grass. 


Is it a white stain, 

Or only a pine stain, 

That makes such a fine stain 
On your dull blue,— 

Got as we numbered 

The clouds that lumbered 
Southward and slumbered 
When day was through? 


What is the dear mark 
There like an earmark, 
Only a tear mark 
A woman let fall?— 
As bending over 
She bade me discover, 
“Who plays the lover, 
He loses all!” 
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With you for teacher 

We learned love’s feature 
In every creature 

That roves or grieves ; 
When winds were brawling, 
Or bird-folk calling, 

Or leaf-folk falling, 

About our eaves. 


No law must straiten 
The ways they wait in, 
Whose spirits greaten 
And hearts aspire. 

The world may dwindle, 
And summer brindle, 
So love but kindle 

The soul to fire. 


Here many a red line, 

Or pencilled headline, 
Shows love could wed line 
To golden sense; 

And something better 

Than wisdom’s fetter 

Has made your letter 
Dense to the dense. 


No April robin, 
Nor clacking bobbin, 
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Can make of Dobbin 
A Pegasus ; 

But Nature’s pleading 
To man’s unheeding, 
Your subtile reading 
Made clear to us. 


You made us farers 
And equal sharers 
With homespun wearers 
In home-made joys; 
You made us princes 

No plea convinces 
That spirit winces 

At dust and noise. 


When Fate was nagging, 
And days were dragging, 
And fancy lagging, 

You gave it scope,— 
When eaves were drippy, 
And pavements slippy,— 
From Lippo Lippi 

To Evelyn Hope. 


When winter’s arrow 
Pierced to the marrow, 
And thought was narrow, 
You gave it room; 
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We gtiessed the warder 
On Roland’s border, 
And helped to order 
The Bishop’s Tomb. 


When winds were harshish, 
And ways were marshish, 
We found with Karshish 
Escape at need; 

Were bold with Waring 

In far seafaring, 

And strong in sharing 

Ben Evzra’s creed. 


We felt the menace 

Of lovers pen us, 

Afloat in Venice 

Devising fibs; 

And little mattered 

The rain that pattered, 
While Blougram chattered 
To Gigadibs. 


And we too waited 
With heart elated 
And breathing bated, 
For Pippa’s song; 
Saw Satan hover, 
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With wings to cover 
Porphyria’s lover, 
Pompilia’s wrong. 


Long thoughts were started, 
! When youth departed 

From the half-hearted 

Riceardi’s bride; 

For, saith your fable, 

Great Love is able 

To slip the cable 

And take the tide. 


Or truth compels us 
With Paracelsus, 
Till nothing else is 
Of worth at all. 
Del Sarto’s vision 
Is our own mission, 
| And art’s ambition 
Is God’s own call. 


Through all the seasons, 
7 You gave us reasons 

For splendid treasons 

To doubt and fear; 

Bade no foot falter, 

Though weaklings palter, 
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And friendships alter 
From year to year. 


Since first I sought you, 
Found you and bought you, 
Hugged you and brought you 
Home from Cornhill, 

While some upbraid you, 

And some parade you, 

Nine years have made you 
My master still. 
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Spring Song 


AKE me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 
Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 


Take my dust and all my dreaming, 
Count my heart-beats one by one, 

Send them where the winters perish; 
Then some golden noon recherish 

And restore them in the sun, 

Flower and scent and dust and dreaming, 
With their heart-beats every one! 


Set me in the urge and tide-drift 

Of the streaming hosts a-wing! 
Breast of scarlet, throat of yellow, 
Raucous challenge, wooings mellow— 
Every migrant is my fellow, 

Making northward with the spring. 
Loose me in the urge and tide-drift 
Of the streaming hosts a-wing! 
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Shrilling pipe or fluting whistle, 
In the valleys come again; 

Fife of frog and call of tree-toad, 
All my brothers, five or three-toed, 
With their revel no more vetoed, 
Making music in the rain; 
Shrilling pipe or fluting whistle, 
In the valleys come again. 


Make me of thy seed to-morrow, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
Tawny light-foot, sleepy bruin, 
Bright-eyes in the orchard ruin, 
Gnarl the good life goes askew in, 
Whiskey-jack, or tanager,— 

Make me anything to-morrow, 
When the sap begins to stir! 


Make me even (How do I know?) 

Like my friend the gargoyle there; 

It may be the heart within him 

Swells that doltish hands should pin him 
Fixed forever in mid-air. 

Make me even sport for swallows, 

Like the soaring gargoyle there! 


Give me the old clue to follow, 
Through the labyrinth of night! 
Clod of clay with heart of fire, 
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Things that burrow and aspire, 
With the vanishing desire, 

For the perishing delight,— 
Only the old clue to follow, 
Through the labyrinth of night. 


SPRING SONG 


Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 
Fashion me from swamp or meadow, 
Garden plot or ferny shadow, 
Hyacinth or humble burr! 

Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 


Let me hear the far, low summons, 

When the silver winds return; 

Rills that run and streams that stammer, 
Goldenwing with his loud hammer, 

Icy brooks that brawl and clamor, 

Where the Indian willows burn; 

Let me hearken to the calling, 

When the siiver winds return, 


Till recurring and recurring, 

Long since wandered and come back, 
Like a whim of Grieg’s or Gounod’s, 
This same self, bird, bud, or Bluenose, 
Some day I may capture (Who knows?) 
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Just the one last joy I lack, 
Waking to the far new summons, 
When the old spring winds come back. 


For I have no choice of being, 
When the sap begins to climb,— 
Strong insistence, sweet intrusion, 
Vasts and verges of illusion,— 
So I win, to time’s confusion, 
The one perfect pearl of time, 

Joy and joy and joy forever, 

Till the sap forgets to climb! 
Make me over in the morning 


From the rag-bag of the world! 
Scraps of dream and duds of daring, 


Home-brought stuff from far sea-faring, 


Faded colors once so flaring, 
Shreds of banners long since furled! 
Hues of ash and glints of glory, 

In the rag-bag of the world! 


Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more; 

Not recalling nor foreseeing, 

Let the great slow joys of being 
Well my heart through as of yore! 
Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more! 
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Give me the old drink for rapture, 
The delirium to drain, 

All my fellows drank in plenty 

At the Three Score Inns ard Twenty 
From the mountains to the main! 
Give me the old drink for rapture, 
The delirium to drain! 


Only make me over, April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 
Make me man or make me woman, 
Make me oaf or ape or human, 
Cup of flower or cone of fir; 
Make me anything but neuter 
When the sap begins to stir! 
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PRIL. You hearken, my fellow, 
Old slumberer down in my heart? 
There’s a whooping of ice in the rivers ; 
The sap feels a start. 


The snow-melted torrents are brawling; 
The hills, orange-misted and blue, 

Are touched with the voice of the rainbird 
Unsullied and new. 


The houses of frost are deserted, 
Their slumber is broken and done, 
And empty and pale are the portals 
Awaiting the sun. 


The bands of Arcturus are slackened; 

Orion goes forth from his place 

On the slopes of the night, leading homeward 
His hound from the chase. 


The Pleiades weary and follow 
The dance of the ghostly dawn; 
The revel of silence is over; 
Earth’s lyric comes on. 
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A golden flute in the cedars, 

A silver pipe in the swales, 

And the slow large life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails. 


A breath of the woodland spirit 

Has blown out the bubble of spring 
To this tenuous hyaline glory 

One touch sets a-wing. 
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VER the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 

The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 

And all of their singing was, ‘Earth, it is well!” 

And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art good!” 
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HE marigolds are nodding; 
I wonder what they know. 
Go, listen very gently; 
You may persuade them so. 


Go, be their little brother, 
As humble as the grass, 
And lean upon the hill-wind, 
And watch the shadows pass. 


Put off the pride of knowledge. 
Put by the fear of pain; 

You may be counted worthy 

To live with them again. 


Be Darwin in your patience, 
Be Chaucer in your love; 

They may relent and tell you 
What they are thinking of. 
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A Vagabond Song 


HERE is something in the autumn that is native 
to my blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keep- 
ing time. 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood 
astit: 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
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HE swarthy bee is a buccaneer, 

A burly velveted rover, 
Who loves the booming wind in his ear 
As he sails the seas of clover. 


A waif of the goblin pirate crew, 
With not a soul to deplore him. 
He steers for the open verge of blue 
With the filmy world before him. 


His flimsy sails abroad on the wind 

Are shivered with fairy thunder; 

On a line that sings to the light of his wings 
He makes for the lands of wonder. 


He harries the ports of the Hollyhocks, 
And levies on poor Sweetbrier ; 

He drinks the whitest wine of Phlox, 
And the Rose is his desire. 


He hangs in the Willows a night and a day; 
He rifles the Buckwheat patches ; 

Then battens his store of pelf galore 

Under the tautest hatches. 
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He woos the Poppy and weds the Peach, 
Inveigles Daffodilly, 

And then like a tramp abandons each 

For the gorgeous Canada Lily. 


There’s not a soul in the garden world 
But wishes the day were shorter, 
When Mariner B. puts out to sea 

With the wind in the proper quarter. 


Or, so they say! But I have my doubts; 
For the flowers are only human, 

And the valor and gold of a vagrant bold 
Were always dear to woman. 


He dares to boast, along the coast, 

The beauty of Highland Heather,— 
How he and she, with night on the sea, 
Lay out on the hills together. 


He pilfers from every port of the wind, 
From April to golden autumn; 

But the thieving ways of his mortal days 
Are those his mother taught him. 


His morals are mixed, but his will is fixed; 
He prospers after his kind, 

And follows an instinct, compass-sure, 
The philosophers call blind. 
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And that is why, when he comes to die, 
He’ll have an easier sentence 

Than some one I know who thinks just so, 
And then leaves room for repentance. 


He never could box the compass round; 

He doesn’t know port from starboard; 

But he knows the gates of the Sundown Straits, 
Where the choicest goods are harbored. 


He never could see the Rule of Three, 
But he knows a rule of thumb 

Better than Euclid’s, better than yours, 
Or the teachers’ yet to come. 


He knows the smell of the hydromel 
As if two and two were five; 

And hides it away for a year and a day 
In his own hexagonal hive. 


Out in the day, hap-hazard, alone, 
Booms the old vagrant hummer, 
With only his whim to pilot him 
Through the splendid vast of summer. 


He steers and steers on the slant of the gale, 
Like the fiend or Vanderdecken ; 

And there’s never an unknown course to sail 
But his crazy log can reckon. 
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He drones along with his rough sea-song 
And the throat of a salty tar, 

This devil-may-care, till he makes his lair 
By the light of a yellow star. 


He looks like a gentleman, lives like a lord, 
And works like a Trojan hero; 

Then loafs all winter upon his hoard, 

With the mercury at zero. 
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Wood-Folk Lore 


Tat, 6M: 


OR every one 
Beneath the sun, 
Where Autumn walks with quiet eyes, 
There is a word, 
Just overheard 
When hill to purple hill replies. 


This afternoon, 

As warm as June, 

With the red apples on the hough, 

I set my ear 

To hark and hear 

The wood-folk talking, you know how. 


There comes a “Hush!” 

And then a “Tush,” 

As tree to scarlet tree responds, 
“Babble away! 

He'll not betray 

The secrets of us vagabonds. 


“Are we not all, 
Both great and small, 
Cousins and kindred in a joy 
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No school can teach, 
No worldling reach, 
Nor any wreck of chance destroy?” 


And so we are, 
However far 
We journey ere the journey ends, 
One brotherhood 
With leaf and bud 
And everything that wakes or wends. 


The wind that blows 

My autumn rose 

Where Grand Pré looks to Blomidon,— 
How great must be 

The company 

Of roses he has leaned upon, 


Since first he shed 

Their petals red 

Through Persian gardens long ago, 
When Omar heard 

His muttered word 

Rumoring things we may not know! 


Our brother ghost, 
He is a most 
Incorrigible wanderer ; 
And still to-day 
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He takes his way > 
About my hills of spruce and fir; 


Will neither bide 

By the great tide, 

In apple lands of Acadie, 

Nor in the leaves 

About your eaves, 

Where Scituate looks out to sea. 
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The Lanterns of St. Eulalie 


N the Octcber afternoon 
Orange and purple and maroon, 


Goes quiet Autumn, lamp in hand, 
About the apple-colored land, 


To light in every apple-tree 
The Lanterns of St. Eulalie. 


They glimmer in the orchard shade 
Like fiery opals set in jade— 


Crimson and russet and raw gold, 
Yellow and green and scarlet old. 


And O when I am far away 
By foaming reef or azure bay, 


In crowded street or hot lagoon, 
Or under the strange austral moon,— 


When the homesickness comes to me 
For the great marshes by the sea, 


The running dikes, the brimming tide, 
And the dark firs on Fundy side, 
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In dream once more shall behold, 
Like signal lights, those globes of gold 


Hung out in every apple-tree— 
The Lanterns of St. Eulalie. 


“SS -. ee eee 


To an Iris 


HOU art a golden iris 
Under a purple wall, 
Whereon the burning sunlight 

And greening shadows fall. 


What Summer night’s enchantment 
Took up the garden mould, 

And with the falling star-dust 
Refined it to such gold? 


What wonder of white magic 
Bidding thy soul aspire, 
Filled that luxurious body 
With languor and with fire? 


Wert thou not once a beauty 
In Persia or Japan, 

For whom, by toiling seaway 
Or dusty caravan, 


Of old some lordly lover 
Brought countless treasure home 
Of gems and silk and attar, 

To pleasure thee therefrom? 
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Pale amber from the Baltic, 

Soft rugs of Indian ply, 

Stuffs from the looms of Bagdad 
Stained with the Tyrian dye. 


Were thy hands bright with henna, 
Thy lashes black with kohl, 

Thy voice like silver water 

Out of an earthen bowl? 


Or was thy only tent-cloth 
The blue Astartean night, 

Thy soul to beauty given, 
Thy body to delight? 


Wert thou not well desired, 
And was not life a boon, 
When Tanis held in Sidon 
Her Mysteries of the Moon? 


There in her groves of ilex 
The nightingales made ring 
With the mad lyric chorus 
Of youth and love and Spring, 


Wert thou not glad to worship 
With some blond Paphian boy, 
Illumined by new knowledge 
And intimate with joy? 
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And did not the Allmother 
Smile in the hushed dim light, 
Hearing thy stifled laughter 
Disturb her holy rite? 


Ah, well thou must have served her 
In wise and gracious ways, 

With more than vestal fervour, 

A loved one all thy days! 


And dost thou, then, revisit 
Our borders at her will, 
Child of the sultry rapture, 
Waif of the Orient still? 


Because thy love was fearless 
And fond and strong and free, 
Art thou not her last witness 
To our apostasy? 


Just at the height of summer, 
The joy-days of the year, 

She bids, for our reproval, 
Thy radiance appear. 


Oh, Iris, let thy spirit 

Enkindle our gross clay, 

Bring back the lost earth-passion 
For beauty to our day! 
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To-night, when down the marshes 
The lilac half-lights fade, 

And on the rosy shore-line 

No earthly spell is laid, 


I would be thy new lover, 
With the dark life renewed 
By our great mother Tanis 
And thy solicitude. 


Feel slowly change this vesture 

Of mortal flesh and bone, 
Transformed by her soft witch-work 
To one more like thine own. 


Become but as the rain-wind 
(Who am but dust indeed), 
To slake thy velvet ardour 
And soothe thy darling need. 


To dream and waken with thee 
Under the night’s blue sail, 

As the wild odours freshen, 
Till the white stars grow pale. 
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[p> the crowd that thronged the pierhead, come to 

see their friends take ship 

For new ventures in seafaring, when the hawsers were 
let slip 

And we swung out in the current, with good-byes on 
every lip, 


Midst the waving caps and kisses, as we dropped down 
with the tide 

And the faces blurred and faded, last of all your hand 
I spied 

Signalling, Farewell! Good fortune! then my heart rose 
up and cried, 


“While the world holds one such comrade, whose sweet 
durable regard 

Would so speed my safe departure, lest home-leaving 
should be hard, 

What care I who keeps the ferry, whether Charon or 
Cunard!” 


Then we cleared the bar, and laid her on the course, the 
thousand miles 

From the Hook to the Bahamas, from midwinter to the 
isles 

Where frost never laid a finger, and eternal summer 
smiles. 
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Three days through the surly storm-beat, while the surf- 
heads threshed and flew, 

And the rolling mountains thundered to the trample of 
the screw, 

The black liner heaved and scuffled and strained on, 
as if she knew. 


On the fourth, the round blue morning sparkled there, 
all light and breeze, 

Clean and tenuous as a bubble blown from two im- 
mensities, 

Shot and colored with sheer sunlight and the magic of 
those seas. 


In that bright new world of wonder, it was life enough 
to laze 

All day underneath the awnings, and through half-shut 
eyes to gaze 

At the marvel of the sea-blue; and I faltered for a 
phrase 


Should half give you the impression, tell you how the 
very tint 

Justified your finest daring, as if Nature gave the hint, 

“Plodders, see Imagination set his pallet without stint!” 


Cobalt, gobelin, and azure, turquoise, sapphire, indigo, 
Changing from the spectral bluish of a shadow upon 
snow 
To the deep of Canton china,—one unfathomable glow. 
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And the flying fish—to see them in a scurry lift and 
flee, 

Silvery as the foam they sprang from, fragile people of 
the sea, 

Whom their heart’s great aspiration for a moment had 
set free. 


From the dim and cloudy ocean, thunder-centred, rosy- 
verged, 

At the lord sun’s Sursum Corda, as implicit impulse 
urged, 

Frail as vapor, fine as music, these bright, spirit-things 
emerged ; 


Like those flocks of small white snowbirds we have seen 
start up before 

Our brisk walk in winter weather by the snowy Scituate 
shore; 

And the tiny shining sea-folk brought you back to me 
once more. 


So we ran down Abaco; and passing that tall sentinel 

Black against the sundown, sighted, as the sudden twi- 
light fell, 

Nassau light; and the warm darkness breathed on us 
from breeze and swell. 


Stand-by bell and stop of engine; clank of anchor going 
down; 

And we're riding in the roadstead off a twinkling- 
lighted town, 
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Low dark shore with bloom of breakers and white 
beach the palm-trees crown. 


In the soft wash of the sea air, on the long swing of the 
tide, 

Here for once the dream came true, the voyage ended 
close beside 

The Hesperides in moonlight on mid-ocean where they 
ride. 


And those Hesperidian joy-lands were not strange to 
you and me. 

Just beyond the lost horizon, every time we looked to 
sea 

From Testudo, there they floated, looming plain as plain 
could be. 


Who believed us? “Myth and fable are a science in our 
time.” 

“Never saw the sea that color.” “Never heard of such 
a rhyme.” 

Well, we’ve proved it, prince of idiers——knowledge 
wrong and faith sublime. 


Right were you to follow fancy, give the vaguer instinct 
room 

In a heaven of clear color, where the spirit might as: 
sume 

All her elemental beauty, past the fact of sky or bloom 
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Paint the vision, not the view,—the touch that bids the 
sense good-bye, 

Lifting spirit at a bound beyond the frontiers of the 
eye, 

To suburb unguessed dominions of the soul’s credulity. 


Never yet was painter, poet, born content with things 
that are,— 

Must divine from every beauty other beauties greater 
tate 

Till the arc of truth be circled, and her lantern blaze, 
a star. 


This alone is art’s ambition, to arrest with form and 
hue 

Dominant ungrasped ideals, known to credence, hid 
from view, 

In a mimic of creation—To the life, yet fairer too,— 


Where the soul may take her pleasure, contemplate per- 
fection’s plan, 

And returning bring the tidings of his heritage to 
man,— 

News of continents uncharted she has stood tiptoe 
to scan. 


So she fires his gorgeous fancy with a cadence, with a 
line, 

Till the artist wakes within him, and the toiler grows 
divine, 
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Shaping the rough world about him nearer to some fair 
design. 


Every heart must have its Indies,—an inheritance un- 
claimed 

In the unsubstantial treasure of a province never named, 

Loved and longed for through a lifetime, dull, laborious, 
and unfamed, 


Never wholly disillusioned. Spiritus, read, heres sit 


Patrie que tristia nescit. This alone the great king 
writ ; 

O’er the tomb of her he cherished in this fair world she 
must quit. 


Love in one farewell forever, taking counsel to implore 
Best of human benedictions on its dead, could ask no 


more. 
The heart’s country for a dwelling, this at last is all our 
lore. 


But the fairies at your cradle gave you craft to build 
a home 

In the wide bright world of color, with the cunning of 
a gnome; 

Blessed you so above your fellows of the tribe that 
still must roam. 


Still across the world they go, tormented by a strange 


unrest, 
And the unabiding spirit knocks forever at their breast, 
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Bidding them away to fortune in some undiscovered 
West ; 


While at home you sit and call the Orient up at your 
command, 

Master of the iris seas and Prospero of the purple land. 

Listen, here was one world-corner matched the cunning 
of your hand. 


Not, my friend, since we were children, and all wonder- 
tales were true,— 

Jason, Hengest, Hiawatha, fairy prince or pirate crew,— 

Was there ever such a landing in a country strange and 
new? 


Up the harbor where there gathered, fought and revelled 
many a year, 

Swarthy Spaniard, lost Lucayan, Loyalist, and Buc- 
caneer, 

“Once upon a time” was now, and “far across the sea” 
was here. 


Tropic moonlight, in great floods and fathoms pouring 
through the trees 

On a ground as white as sea-froth its fantastic traceries, 

While the poincianas, rustling like the rain, moved in 
the breeze, 


Showed a city, coral-streeted, melting in the mellow 
shine, 
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Built of creamstone and enchantment, fairy work in 
every line, 

In a velvet atmosphere that bids the heart her haste 
resign. 

Thanks to Julian Hospitator, saint of travellers by sea, 

Roving minstrels and all boatmen,—just such vaga- 
bonds as we,— 

On the shaded wharf we landed, rich in leisure, hale and 
free. 


What more would you for God’s creatures, but the little 
tide of sleep? 

In a clean white room I wakened, saw the careless sun- 
light peep 

Through the roses at the window, lay and listened to 
the creep 


Of the soft wind in the shutters, heard the palm-tops 
stirring high, 
And that strange mysterious shuffle of the slipshod foot 
~ go by. 
In a world all glad with color, gladdest of all things 
was I; 


In a quiet convent garden, tranquil as the day is long, 

Here to sit without intrusion of the world or strife or 
wrong,— 

Watch the lizards chase each other, and the green bird 
make his song; 
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Warmed and freshened, lulled yet quickened in that 
Paradisal air, 

Motherly and uncapricious, healing every hurt or care, 

Wooing body, mind, and spirit firmly back to strong 
and fair; 


By the Angelus reminded, silence waits the touch of 
sound, 

As the soul waits her awaking to some Gloria profound; 

Till the mighty Southern Cross is lighted at the day’s 
last bound. 


And if ever your fair fortune make you good Saint Vin- 
cent’s guest, 

At his door take leave of trouble, welcomed to his 
decent rest, 


Of his ordered peace partaker, by his solace healed and 
blessed ; 


Where this flowered cloister garden hidden from the 
passing view, 

Lies behind its yellow walls in prayer the holy hours 
through ; 


And beyond, that fairy harbor, floored in malachite and 
blue. 


In that old white-streeted city gladness has her way 
at last: 


Under burdens finely poised, and with a freedom un- 
surpassed, 
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Move the naked-footed bearers in the blue day deep 
and vast. 


This is Bay Street broad and low-built, basking in its 
quiet trade; 

Here the sponging fleet is anchored; here shell trinkets 
are displayed ; 

Here the cable news is posted daily; here the market’s 
made, 


With its oranges from Andros, heaps of yam and tamar- 
ind, 

Red-juiced shadducks from the Current, ripened in the 
long trade-wind, 

Gaudy fish from their sea-gardens, yellow-tailed and 
azure-finned. 


Here a group of diving boys in bronze and ivory, bright 
and slim, 

Sparkling copper in the high noon, dripping loin-cloth, 
polished limb, 

Poised a moment, and then plunged in that deep day- 
light green and dim. 


Here the great rich Spanish laurels spread across the 
public square 

Their dense solemn shade; and near by, half within the 
open glare, 

Mannerly in their clean cottons, knots of blacks are 
waiting there 
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By the court-house, where a magistrate is hearing cases 
through, ; 

Dealing justice prompt and level, as the sturdy English 
do,— 

One more tent-peg of the Empire, holding that great 
shelter true. 


Last the picture from the town’s end, palmed and foam- 
fringed through the cane, 

Where the gorgeous sunset yellows pour aloft and spill 
and stain 


The pure amethystine sea and far faint islands of the 
main. 


Loveliest of the Lucayas, peace be yours till time be 
done! 


In the gray North I shall see you, with your white 
streets in the sun, 


Old pink walls and purple gateways, where the lizards 
bask and run, 


Where the great hibiscus blossoms in their scarlet loll 
and glow, 


‘And the idling gay bandannas through the hot noons 
come and go, 


While the ever stirring sea-wind sways the palm-tops 
to and fro. 

Far from stress and storm forever, dream behind your 
jalousies, 
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While the long white lines of breakers crumble on your 
reefs and keys, 

And the crimson oleanders burn against the peacock 
seas. 


Flying Fish 


HERE the Southern liners go, 
In the push of the purple seas, 
When sky and ocean merge 
Their blue immensities, 


A creature novel and fine 

Will break from the foam and play, 
Swift as a leaf on the wind, 

Part of the light and spray. 


Will scud like a gust of snow, 
Silver diaphanous things, 

As if, when the sun gave will, 
The sea for his part gave wings. 


For eons the Titan deep 
Forged and fashioned and framed, 
In the great water-mills, 
Forms that no man has named. 


With hammer of thunderous seas, 
With smooth attrition of tides, 
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Shaping each joint and valve, 
Putting the heart in their sides, 


Blindly he labored and slow, 

With patience ungrudging and vast, 
Moulding the marvels he wrought 
Nearer some purpose at last. 


Not his own. ‘Those creatures of his 
Were endowed with an alien spark, 
And a hint of groping mind 

That made for an unseen mark. 


For part was the stroke of force, 
Fortuitous, blind, and fell, 
And part was the breath of soul 
Inhabiting film and cell. 


Finer and frailer they grew; 
Must dare and be glad and aspire, 
Out of the nether gloom 

Into the pale sea-fire, 


Out of the pale sea-day 
Into the sparkle and air, 
Quitting the elder home 
For the venture bright and rare. 


Ah, Silver-fin, you too 

Must follow the faint ahoy 

Over the welter of life 

To radiant moments of joy! 
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Bs HAT do you sell, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea?” 
“Oh, turtle shell is what I sell, 
In great variety: 


“Trinkets and combs and rosaries, 

All keepsakes from the sea; 

’T is choose and buy what takes the eye, 
In such a treasury.” 


“°T is none of these, John Camplejohn, 
Though curious they be, 
But something more I’m looking for, 
In Bay Street by the sea. 


“Where can I buy the magic charm 

Of the Bahaman sea, 

That fills mankind with peace of mind 
And soul’s felicity? 


“Now, what do you sell, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

Tinged with that true and native blue 

Of lapis lazuli? 
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“Look from your door, and tell me now 
The color of the sea. 

Where can I buy that wondrous dye, 
And take it home with me? 


“And where can I buy that rustling sound, 

In this city by the sea, 

Of the plumy palms in their high blue calms; 
Or the stately poise and free 


“Of the bearers who go up and down, 
Silent as mystery, 

Burden on head, with naked tread, 

In the white streets by the sea? 


“And where can I buy, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

The sunlight’s fall on the old pink wall, 
Or the gold of the orange-tree ?” 


“Ah, that is more than I’ve heard tell 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

Since I began, my roving man, 

A trafficker to be. 


“As sure as I’m John Camplejohn, 
And Bay Street’s by the sea, 


Those things for gold have not been sold, 
Within my memory. 
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“But what would you give, my roving man 
From countries over-sea, 

For the things you name, the life of the same, 
And the power to bid them be?” 


“T’d give my hand, John Camplejohn, 

In Bay Street by the sea, 

For the smallest dower of that dear power 
To paint the things I see.” 


“My roving man, I never heard, 
On any land or sea 

Under the sun, of any one 
Could sell that power to thee.” 


“Tis sorry news, John Camplejohn, 

If this be destiny, 

That every mart should know that art, 
Yet none can sell it me. 


“But look you, here’s the grace of God: 
There’s neither price nor fee, 

Duty nor toll, that can control 

The power to love and see. 


“To each his luck, John Camplejohn, 
Say I. And as for me, 

Give me the pay of an idle day 

In Bay Street by the sea.” 
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ELLO, whom have we here 

Under the orange-trees, 
Where the old convent wall 
Looks to the turquoise seas? 


In his jacket of olive green 

He slips from bough to bough, 
With a familiar air 

No venue could disavow. 


Good-day to you, quiet sir! 
We have been friends before, 
When lilacs were in bloom 
By the lovely Scituate shore. 


When the surly hordes of snow 

Came down on the trains of the wind, 
Two sojourners, it seems, 

Were of a single mind. 


Both from the storm and gray, 
The stress of the northern year, 
Seeking the peace of the world, 
Found tranquillity here. 
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Here where there is no haste, 
Lead we, each in his way, 
Undistracted a while, 

The slow sweet life of a day. 


Busy, contented, and shy, 
Through the green shade you go; 
So unobtrusive and fair 

A mien few mortals know. 


It needs not the task be hard, 
Nor the achievement sublime, 
If only the soul be great, 
Free from the fever of time. 


And your glad being confirms 
The ancient Bonum est 
Nos hic esse of earth, 
With serene, unanxious zest, 


Whether far North you fare, 
When too brief spring once more 
Visits the stone-walled fields 
Beside the Scituate shore, 


Or here in an endless June 
Under the orange-trees, 

Where the old convent wall 
Looks to the turquoise seas. 
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HERE is fog upon the river, there is mirk upon 
the town ; 

You can hear the groping ferries as they hoot each 
other down; 

From the Battery to Harlem there’s seven miles of 
slush, 

Through looming granite canyons of glitter, noise, and 
rush. 


Are you sick of phones and tickers and crazing cable 
gongs, 

Of the theatres, the hansoms, and the breathless Broad- 
way throngs, 

Of Flouret’s and the Waldorf and the chilly, drizzly 
Park, 

When there’s hardly any morning and five o’clock is 
dark? 


I know where there’s a city, whose streets are white 
and clean, 
And sea-blue morning loiters by walls where roses lean, 
And quiet dwells; that’s Nassau, beside her creaming 
key, 
The queen of the Lucayas in the blue Bahaman sea. 
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She’s ringed with surf and coral, she’s crowned with 
sun and palm; 

She has the old-world leisure, the regal tropic calm; 

The trade winds fan her forehead; in everlasting June 

She reigns from deep verandas above her blue lagoon. 


She has had many suitors,—Spaniard and Buccaneer,— 

Who roistered for her beauty and spilt their blood for 
her; 

But none has dared molest her, since the Loyalist 
Deveaux 

Went down from Carolina a hundred years ago. 


Unmodern, undistracted, by grassy ramp and fort, 
In decency and order she holds her modest court ; 

She seems to have forgotten rapine and greed and strife, 
In that unaging gladness and dignity of life. 


Through streets as smooth as asphalt and white as 
bleaching shell, 

Where the slip-shod heel is happy and the naked foot 
goes well, 

_In their gaudy cotton kerchiefs, with swaying hips and 
free, 

Go her black folk in the morning to the market of the 
Sea. 


Into her bright sea-gardens the flushing tide-gates lead, 
Where fins of chrome and scarlet loll in the lifting 
weed ; 
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With the long sea-draft behind them, through luring 
coral groves 
The shiny water-people go by in painted droves. 


Under her old pink gateways, where Time a moment 
turns, 

Where hang the orange lanterns and the red hibiscus 
burns, 

Live the harmless merry lizards, quicksilver in the sun, 

Or still as any image with their shadow on a stone. 


Through the lemon-trees at leisure a tiny olive bird 

Moves all day long and utters his wise assuring word; 

While up in their blue chantry murmur the solemn 
palms. 

At their litanies of joyance, their ancient ceaseless 
psalms. 


There in the endless sunlight, within the surf’s low 
sound, 

Peace tarries for a lifetime at doorways unrenowned ; 

And a velvet air goes breathing across the sea-girt 
land, 

Till the sense begins to waken and the soul to under- 
stand. 


There’s a pier in the East River, where a black Ward 
Liner lies, 
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With her wheezy donkey-engines taking cargo and sup- 
plies ; 

She will clear the Hook to-morrow for the Indies of 
the West, 

For the lovely white girl city in the Islands of the Blest. 


She'll front the riding winter on the gray Atlantic seas, 

And thunder through the surf-heads till her funnels 
crust and freeze; 

She’ll grapple the Southeaster, the Thing without a 
Mind, 

Till she drops him, mad and monstrous, with the light 
ship far behind. 


Then out into a morning all summer warmth and blue! 

By the breathing of her pistons, by the purring of the 
screw, 

By the springy dip and tremor as she rises, you can 


tell 
Her heart is light and easy as she meets the lazy swell. 


With the flying fish before her, and the white wake 


running aft, 
Her smoke-wreath hanging idle, without breeze enough 


for draft, 
She will travel fair and steady, and in the afternoon 
Run down the floating palm-tops where lift the Isles 
of June. 
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With the low boom of breakers for her only signal gun, 

She will anchor off the harbor when her thousand miles 
are done, 

And there’s my love, white Nassau, girt with her foam- 
ing key, 

The queen of the Lucayas in the blue Bahaman sea! 


An Easter Market 


O-DAY, through your Easter market 
In the lazy Southern sun, 

I strolled with hands in pockets 

Past the flower-stalls one by one. 


Indolent, dreamy, ready 
For anything to amuse, 
Shyfoot out for a ramble 
In his oldest hat and shoes. 


Roses creamy and yellow, 
Azaleas crimson and white, 
And the flaky fresh carnations 
My Orient of delight,— 


Masses and banks of blossom 

That dazzle and summon the eye, 

Till the buyers are half bewildered 

To know what they want. Not I. 
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Who would not rather be artist 
And slip through the crowd unseen 
To gather it all in a picture 

And guess what the faces mean? 


So down through the chaffering darkies 
I pass to the sidewalk’s end, 

Through the smiling gingham bonnets 
With their small farm-stuff to vend. 


When, hello! my dreamer, sudden 
As call at the dead of night, 
What sets your pulses a-quiver, 
What sets your fancy alight? 


Sure of it! Mayflowers, mayflowers, 
Scent of the North in Spring! 

Out in the vernal distance, 

Heart of me, whither a-wing? 


“Give me some!” Clutch the first handful, 
Hungering rover of earth! 

How I devour and kiss them, 

Beauties that brought me to birth, 


Away in the great north country, 
The land of the lonely sun, 

Where God has few for his feliows, 
And the wolves of the snowdrift run. 
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Once more to the frost-bound valley 
Comes April with rain in her jar; 

I can hear the vesper sparrow 
Under the silver star. 


And many and dear and gracious 

Are the dreams that walk at my side 
From the land of the lingering shadows, 
As out of the throng I stride. 


Oh, well for you, mere onlooker, 

Who drift through the world’s great mart! 
But we of the human sorrow 

Have a joy beyond your art. 


Envoy 


- AVE little care that Life is brief, 
And less that art is long. 

Success is in the silences, 

Though fame is in the song. 


The tides go out,— 
With the breath— 
And what will they- 
From the _ ports- 


The freshening wind— 
They bring from-— 
To mould and quicken— 
To serve their-— 


Then get you down- 
And go you forth,- 
You have reaped the ti- 
As it was these- 
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